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EDINBURGH SESSIGNAL SCHOOL.* 


In no other department is the profi- 
ciency of the boys in the Sessional 
School more striking than in AriTH- 
METIC. 

Some of the boys multiply the 
longest line of figures by another 
figure—quite according to the com- 
mon method—with perfect accuracy, 
in less than half a second to a figure. 
That is to say, they will multiply such 
aline of figures as 

7,685928,165487,938764, 
by 7, 8, or any other figure, in less 
than the sixth part of a minute. From 
such a line they will subtract another 
of the same length, in the ordinary 
way, in about seven seconds ; and if 
allowed to perform the operation from 
left to right, while the question is un- 
der dictation—though it should be 
dictated with a rapidity which would 
not permit any one to take down 
merely the original figures—they will 
present the whole operation, both 
question and answer, in scarcely one 
second from the time of announcing 
the last figure. In addition, they will 
sum up seven lines of eight figures 
each, in the ordinary way, in less than 
one-third of a minute ; and if allow- 
ed to perform the operation while the 
question is dictating, in about three 
seconds. All other calculations they 
perform with proportional celerity. 
These modes of working during dic- 
tation—when allowed—are suggestions 
of their own in their zeal to surpass 


each other, and not taught by the 
master. 

While the principles, and various 
processes for carrying these principles 
into effect, have been explained, the 
application of these principles, and 
the selection of the particular opera- 
tion, are, in each case, left to the pu- 
pils themselves, who frequently de- 
vise new combinations, and far short- 
er and easier methods, than have oc- 
curred to the Master. In many schools, 
a quite opposite practice prevails. In 
these, upon the same principle by 
which the pupil is compelled to re- 
peat every rule in the same undeviat- 
ing words, and to give every transla- 
tion in precisely the master’s own lan- 
guage, he is also required to perform 
every arithmetical calculation in the 
particular manner which has been 
peremptorily enjoined by the master, 
or has been prescribed in some parti- 
cular book. With Mr. Wood, on the 
contrary, the scholar is not only per- 
mitted, but encouraged, to take his 
own way ; and, accordingly, out of 
half a dozen of boys performing the 
same calculation, it not unfrequently 
happens that no two of them have 
been following the same method. 

The mental arithmetic of the Ses- 
sional School is carried on as nearly 
as possible after the ordinary princi- 
ples of slate arithmetic. The detail 
of the method is as complete as may 
be—the power acquired is surprising. 





* Concluded from page 117. 


21 aTHENEUM, vol. 2, 3d series. 
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The experiment was, of course, at 
first confined to the highest class, and 
reached no farther than the easier 
questions : What is the price of so 
many yards at so many shillings? or 
at 6s. 8d., 3s. 4d., and Is. 8d., the 
integral parts of a pound? but was 
afterwards gradually extended to more 
difficult questions, such as the price of 
272 yards at 10 3-4d. Mr. Wood 
originally had no difficulty in making 
the calculations himself mentally 
along with the children, but this he 
was soon obliged to give up, and to re- 
sort to the slate. This, too, he ere 
long discovered would not answer, as 
the children performed the calculation 
so much more rapidly, that much time 
was unnecessarily lost. He then, in 
self-defence, thought of resorting to 
the ‘‘ Ready Reckoner,’ which has 
ever since been employed as the prin- 
cipal Catechism in such matters. 
Those who have never had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the performances 
of these children in mental arithmetic, 
may form some estimate of it, when 
they are told, that on more than one 
occasion, when three or four of the 
best Arithmeticians were employed to 
answer one question in every page of 
the Reckoner, and selected from every 
variety of column in that page, (that 
is to say, the first question being 13 
yards at a farthing, the second, 54 at 
a halfpenny, the third, 95 at three 
farthings, and so on to the last, being 
perhaps 10,000 at 19s. 6d.) the whole 
questions being 147 in number, were 


answered seriatim within 20 minutes, . 


including the time taken in announc- 
ing the questions. Each boy was, of 
course, according to custom, allowed 
to take the method he found easiest 
for himself. 

Mr. Wood afterwards put the men- 
tal arithmetic in a more systematic 
train, commencing it simultaneously 
with the slate arithmetic, which im- 
provement has been found of the 
greatest advantage, and has clearly 
evinced, that, though in the acquisi- 
tion of this, as of everything else, 
there is a variety of aptitude in child- 
ren, all may arrive at it to an extent, 


which could not naturally be foreseen, 
and has been found highly beneficial. 
At the very commencement of Arith- 
metic, the child is taught to answer 
how many are | and 2, 3 and 3, 6 and 
4, 10 and 5, 15 and 6, 21 and 7, &c. 
In preparing to enter upon subtraction, 
in like manner, he is asked, Take | 
from 100, how many remain? 2 from 
99, 3 from 97, 4 from 94, 5 from 90, 
&e. So also, before entering upon 
multiplication, he is taught to answer 
twice 2, three times 3, four times 4, 
&c. ‘* What is this,” it may be ask- 
ed, ‘* but the old multiplication table?” 
So it undoubtedly is ; and this, he begs 
leave to add, is the only way in which 
this table is now learned in the school, 
and it has been found a far more ef- 
fectual, as well as more pleasing 
mode of learning it, than when it was 
enjoined asatask. Formerly nothing 
about the school was more annoying 
or more difficult to accomplish, than 
learning this table: now, without any 
such table at all, or any annoyance, 
(for the present practice is literally a 
sport,) the object is infinitely better 
accomplished. Our readers cannot 
fail to remark, how much this practice 
is in unison with the rest of the sys- 
tem in its other departments. When 
the children are entering upon divi- 
sion, they are practised in a similar 
manner as in multiplication, only hav- 
ing the questions inverted ; for exam- 
ple, how many eights are in 100! 
In the same manner, in entering upon 
the compound rules, they are made 
acquainted with the money tables, &c. 
and practised upon them mentally. 
Finally, geography is taught very 
effectually, as far as it goes—in the 
Sessional School. This part of study, 
indeed, is not obligatory with pupils; 
but was bestowed as a boon, during 
extra hours, when it suited Mr. Wood 
to attend, upon such as volunteered— 
while among the volunteers none were 
allowed to enter who were not dis- 
tinguished for propriety of conduct. 
In carrying this plan into execution, 
Mr. Wood put no books into the hands 
of the children, nor prescribed to them 
any tasks to be learned at home. He 
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set maps before them, and pointed out 
to them, and afterwards required 
them to point out to him, the various 
places on those maps, describing at 
the same time anything remarkable 
connected with these places. As 
soon as they were able to do this suf- 
ficiently well upon the map, they were 
next transferred to a mere blank board, 
and required in the same manner to 
point out upon it the position of the 
same places, with their relative situa- 
tions to each other. He has found 
this method remarkably successful in 
imprinting the map on the memories 
of the scholars. He by no means 
says, that the use of books ought to 
be proscribed in the study of geogra- 
phy, but much more use ought un- 
doubtedly to be made of maps. With 
regard to ourselves, at the time of en- 
tering upon the study of geography, 
we may mention what we presume 
must also have occurred to many oth- 
ers, that we learned the names almost 
entirely from the book, as if they had 
been a mere vocabulary, and could 
much more easily have pointed out the 
word in the book, than the place on 
the map. The use of the blank board 
too, has, in Mr. Wood’s opinion, con- 
siderable advantages, which do not 
belong to the employment even of 
outline maps, though without names. 
The outline too often directly sug- 
gests at once both the existence and 
position of a country, which, where 
the board is used, are brought to re- 
collection merely by the map engrav- 
ed on the memory. 

Hitherto we have purposely over- 
looked two excellent chapters—one on 
Emulation, Places, and Prizes—and 
another on Punishments—that we 
might not be interrupted in our 
abridgment of the other principles 
and details of the scheme. Mr. Wood, 
like all other sensible people, who 
know anything of human nature, sets 
a high value on Emulation as a strong 
stimulative passion in the youthful 
mind, Yet have some superstitionists 
loudly condemned this fundamental 
principle of all the arrangements of 
the Sessional School, and of all good 
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schools—as one utterly malignant and 
diabolical, and that ought not only to 
be banished from every seminary of 
education, but entirely extirpated from 
the human heart. But a noble prin- 
ciple like this laughs to scorn the 
power of the base superstition that 
would destroy it. Secure inits gene- 
rosity against the entrance, or at least 
the permanent abode, of envy, the 
heart of the young boy actively and 
ardently engaged in the pursuit of 
knowledge, along with his fellows, ex- 
pands and exults inemulation. With 
every fresh exertion of power—with 
every new acquisition of knowledge— 
with every honorable triumph—Emu- 
lation becomes purer and purer, and 
more akin to a moral virtue. 

The very eye of an emulous boy 
laughs with iight—his brow is irradi- 
ated by the happiness of his heart— 
and all his deportment dignified. 
What though, in such contests, there 
be occasional fits of disappointment, 
dissatisfaction, displeasure—nay, even 
envy and jealousy themselves ? These 
clouds pass soon away from the health- 
ful exercise of the moral and intel- 
lectual powers, in a school where all 
is life, spirit, and animation, and where 
upright, straight-forward, open, cheer- 
ful, fair, and honorable conduct, is at 
all times found to be the best adapted 
for securing success and distinction. 
That boys, when animated by emula- 
tion, should be supposed all anxious 
to outstrip each other by any means in 
their power, however base and unwor- 
thy, shows in the mind of those who 
harbor such a suspicion, or entertain 
such a belief, a consciousness of some- 
thing contemptible and low indeed, 
and alien altogether to the natural dis- 
positions of youth. It is soon seen 
in a good school, that nothing can 
prosper but good conduct ; and that 
strong conviction of the understanding 
meeting with the warm feelings of the 
heart, the boy cherishes not only with 
self-respect, but with high self-satis- 
faction, cherishes—at once and obeys 
it,—a principle in his nature, which 
blamelessly leads him on to rejoicing 
triumphs, and encourages him by 
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brighter prospects in all his unhumili- 
ating defeats. Emulation is always 
allied, during its gladsome work, with 
other principles better, perhaps, even 
than itself—and so far from being akin 
to envy—envy is incompatible with it 
in the same bosom—and never gains 
an entrance into a boy’s heart, till em- 
ulation has deserted it, and left it in 
its feebleness or hopelessness a prey 
to that other poisoning and gnawing 
passion. Envy is a passion rather of 
the old and impotent. Youth has 
seldom any temptation to be envious ; 
for it is contented, in the main, with 
its own ever fresh-springing streams 
of gladness ; and as long as no baleful 
hand seals up their fountains, the 
heart of the boy sings inwardly at his 
tasks, dearer to him, and more dearly 
beloved, though he may not know it— 
even than his sports, his plays, and his 
pastimes. Who ever saw a boy of 
any worth made miserable by tumbling 
down twenty places at a wrong word ? 
He screws up the nerves and sinews 
of his soul—and look at him again, 
and you see him with a glowing visage 
at the head of his class. Deaden or 
destroy emulation, and a school will 
be like a quaker meeting unmoved by 
the spirit. 

The opponents of this principle, as 
Mr. Wood observes, may now be di- 
vided into two classes—those who op- 
pose it on moral grounds, and as con- 
trary to the true dignity of man, and 
those who oppose it as contrary to the 
genuine spirit of Christianity or evan- 
gelism. The true dignity of man! 
Man is by no means so dignified a 
being as these moralists would fain 
make him out to be—and they know 
that intimately by their own experi- 
ence. The pure, unmingled love of 
knowledge is very beautiful no doubt 
—in imaginationn—and the love of 
duty more than beautiful—in reality. 
But, in our humble opinion, an urchin 
in corduroy breeches, who had break- 
fasted that morning voraciously on 
brose, while his mother sat by in ter- 
ror at every gulp, lest he should swal- 
low the horn-spoon, were he to pre- 
tend in the Sessional School to be in- 
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spired alone by the pure, unmingled 
love of knowledge, would be a little 
monster unfit to live. And pray, if 
emulation must not be permitted to 
breathe in the school, on what princi- 
ple can it be suffered to knuckle down 
at taw, or play at leap-frog, or marbles 
on the play-ground? Must boys run 
no races? What is to be done with 
the wretch who excels at foot or 
hand-ball? With the boy who so far 
lowers the “dignity of man,” as with 
super -puerile agility, to put all his 
fellows to shame at ‘‘touch the bon- 
net?’? Why—were emulation ex- 
tinguished in human nature, nine- 
tenths of all the boys in the world 
would lie a-bed till they were pulled 
out duly every morning, by the legs, 
by father or mother, actuated by a 
strong sense of duty. The play- 
ground would be converted into a peni- 
tentiary—and a holiday would be 
duller than a general fast. 

But emulation is unchristian and 
unevangelical? It is nowhere said to 
be so in the New Testament—in many 
places said to be the very reverse. 
But then, according to a Mr. Camp- 
bell of Carbrook, a reverend Cesar 
Malan of Geneva ‘seems to have 
set this question at rest.””> No man 
ever set any question at rest. Mr. 
Campbell of Carbrook indeed may 
have set the General Assembly asleep 
—but that is another affair altogether 
—for the General Assembly awoke 
again, on Mr. Campbell setting him- 
self at rest, and is awake at this hour. 
Mr. Campbell of Carbrook, and the 
Reverend Cesar Malan of Geneva, 
are two as silly persons as may be met 
with on a midsummer’s day—even in 
a district remarkable for the numbers 
of its old women—and, in ludicrous in- 
consistency with their own doctrine, 
have striven with the most strenuous 
emulation to outdo each other in folly 
and fanaticism. The one narrates 
the following scene, said to have oc- 
curred in a seminary which—as Mr. 
Wood says—he ‘ presumptuously, I 
had almost said profanely, hesitates 
not to call an EvaANGeLicaL TuHeo- 


cracy!!” and the other conceives, 
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that by such a scene “the question 
has been set at rest !” 

“On occasion of a visit to this 
seminary by a royal chaplain, Mr. 
Malan says, This pious and excellent 
man came to me, evidently much af- 
fected, and with tears in his eyes, 
‘Qh! it is most admirable,’ he ex- 
claimed with emotion, ‘it is truly 
most astonishing, and all to the glory 
of God. I could never have imagined 
it, and I am happy to have seen and 
heard it myself.’—* What has happen- 
ed?’ said I. ‘I first went,’ he repli- 
ed, ‘ to that dear little child, who is 
the lowest in the school,’ [query, how 
comes there to be a lowest and a 
highest 1] ‘and I said to him, even with 
an appearance of harshness and seve- 
rity, ‘ So you are lowest, my child ?” 
—‘ Yes, sir,’ he replied, with candor 
and modesty. ‘And are you not 
ashamed ?’ added I in the same tone. 
‘Sir,’ said this poor child with won- 
derful calmness, ‘I assure you that it 
is not my fault: I do all that is at 
present in my power; but God has 
not yet given me a good memory.’ 
I could do nothing but silently em- 
brace him, [had this embrace no ten- 
dency to excite emulation ?] for he 
had melted my heart. Upon leaving 
the amiable boy who was lowest, I 
went to the boy at the top of the 
class, and said to him, ‘ Well, my 
friend, you occupy the highest place. 
It is a post of honor and glory. I 
congratulate you on your attainment.’ 
Upon this the modest youth fixed his 
eyes upon the ground, and said with 
an air of embarrassment, ‘ Sir, 1 am 
not entitled to any praise ; all the glo- 
ry belongs to God: and, if I relaxed 
my efforts, I should sin against him.’ ” 

Pho! Let us contrast the profane 
drivelling of this poor weak creature on 
emulation, with Mr. Wood’s truly phi-- 
losophical, and truly religious views 
of the same principle. 

«* After telling us, that ‘ these an- 
swers were certainly most satisfacto- 
ry,’ the reverend gentleman proceeds 
to detail another scene, in which all 
the boys at once threw up the medals, 
which they had formerly obtained, 


(and no wonder, seeing they were no 
longer regarded as marks of honor by 
him who conferred them,) assigning 
as their reason, ‘ it is the glory of God 
that we are anxious to obtain.’ What 
a contrast, we readily acknowledge, 
do such scenes as these present to the 
more simple and natural ones, of which 
alone Market Street can boast! But, 
to the following incident our own se- 
minary, with all its odious emulation, 
can contribute innumerable parallels. 
‘I witnessed in my school, what is 
rarely to be met with in colleges con- 
ducted on worldly principles, namely, 
during the hours of recreation, a boy 
who was further advanced, retiring to 
a corner of the school, or of the play- 
ground, and patiently and kindly teach- 
ing one or two others, who had not 
made su‘ h progress.’ ”° 

The chapter on Punishments is 
equally excellent. Mr. Wood sets 
out with this undeniable proposition, 
that in every large seminary for the 
education of young pupils, as well as 
in every other large community, pun- 
ishments of some kind or other are 
essential to its right management. 
This proposition is indeed so undeni- 
able that he would have forborne to 
state it, were it not that thoughtless 
people, when they hear of schools 
managed without corporal punishment, 
suppose that all punishment whatever 
has been abolished in such establish- 
ments. That is a gross and a rather 
important mistake. Now, preventive 
measures are always to be preferred 
to remedial or retributive ones ; and 
it is plain that the arrangements 
of the monitorial system are, by its 
provision, on this account, well calcu- 
lated, to a certain extent, to supersede 
the necessity of punishment,—but it 
operates this effect—not by the aboli- 
tion of punishment, but by its cer- 
tainty. Of what use, asks Mr. Wood, 
would a monitor or assistant be, if the 
little urchin, his pupil, might laugh in 
his face, and petulantly and with im- 
punity tell him, that he would attend 
or not, just as he himself pleased ? 
Dr. Bell would fain have us to believe, 
that in his system of monitorial su- 
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perintendence, the fear of punishment 
has no place. But unfortunately the 
doctor lets the cat out of the bag with- 
out knowing that pussy has made her 
escape. ‘* The business of our little 
teachers,’’ quoth he, “ is not to correct, 
but to prevent faults—not to deter from 
ill behavior by the fear of punishment, 
but by preventing ill behavior, to pre- 
clude the use of punishment.” All 
this is very pretty—and to a certain 
extent it is true. But hear the doctor 
again. ‘* Scarcely,”’? says he, ‘ can 
an offence be committed without in- 
stant detection and immediate correc- 
tion.” That is an awkward Contra- 
diction, and leaves the mind of the 
gentle reader in a state of scepti- 
cism. 

Well, then—is the punishment—for 
punishment there must be—t¢. be cor- 
poral? And is corporal punishment 
such a very horrid—such a very shock- 
ing thing, as it is pictured by the sen- 
sitive educationists of this thin-skinned 
age? Have schoolmasters generally 
been the monsters of cruelty and inca- 
pacity that they have been described 
by eloquent declaimers against the rod 
and taws? Dr. Johnson, weall know, 
once exclaimed, ‘Rod! I honor 
thee !”’ Mr. Wood confesses that it 
is with other feelings than those of 
unmingled gratitude or veneration, 
that he has been accustomed to re- 
gard that implement. This is can- 
did. But he regards it as a justifiable 
and indispensable implement in every 
such large establishment as the Ses- 
sional School. And sodo we. Were 
it banished from the school—he holds 
—and so do we—that we should either 
sacrifice its general order, or else be 
compelled to have recourse to some 
substitute neither less degrading and 
revolting, nor more unobjectionable. 
Often, says he, have we seen the 
bringing out of a child to receive a 
single stripe on the hand, restore order 
and attention, which the young teach- 
ers and their assistants had been una- 
ble previously to procure. Indeed, 
the abolition of corporal punishment 
—by way of conciliation and conces- 
sion, we presume, to the spirit of the 
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age—was tried for a while in the Ses- 
sional School: a new master had a 
whim or crotchet on the subject that 
led him to despise the wisdom of his 
ancestors—and among them, that of 
his own old father, who had been a 
flogger. The resolution against corpo- 
ral punishment was ‘“ heard with much 
satisfaction” by the thoughtless boys, 
the most unprejudiced of all judges— 
the taws dwindled into a length of 
mere neat leather. Unequivocal symp- 
toms of insubordination soon showed 
themselves over the school,—the 
warning voices of the masters lost all 
their power. Mr. Wood went for a 
week or two to his sheriffdoms at 
Peebles ; on his return the master 
had a most rueful countenance indeed 
—he was comforted by being told that 
he might show the taws—but confessed 
that he had already been reluctantly 
compelled not only to show them, but 
to use them too. Mr. Wood smiled, 
* suaviter in modo,’”’ and the master 
frowned ‘ fortiter in re,’’? and once 
more the Sessional School became of 
all the scenes in this noisy world, the 
most orderly and composed. 

We are frequently told, says Mr. 
Wood, about establishments from 
which every species of corporal pun- 
ishment has been banished, with the 
most complete success. There is fre- 
quently, in such cases, either false- 
hood or deception. In some instances, 
where teachers have proudly asserted 
that they had ‘ ceased to employ cor- 
poral punishment,”’ they had acquired 
the pernicious habit—of striking their 
pupils with their fists! When they 
ceased to be floggers—they became 
pugilists. In another school which 
made a similar boast, Mr. Wood said 
to some children, ‘‘ Your master has 
no faws?”? To which they all replied, 
‘«* Ah! but he has a cane!’ In an- 
other school, Mr. Wood saw one boy 
after another brought up—first to be 
touched with a cane—by way of form 
—a formal expression of blame and 
censure ; but from the trembling, and 
other symptoms of terror in their looks, 
it was plain to his eye that they had— 
when he was not by to see—been 
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caned—and preciously well caned too 
—for on caning either a boy or a man 
it is difficult to preserve the golden 
mean. At all events, the taws being 
of leather—we believe—and a cane 
being a species of tree—the former is 
not so apt as the latter to fracture the 
skull. A dominie may be thrown off 
his guard, in a sudden fit of passion, 
and severely administer the taws to 
a boy’s shoulders—but heaven pity 
the boy when the dominie has recourse 
to his cane. 

The short and the long of it is this, 
that a simple, humane, and authori- 
tative schoolmaster can contrive to 
manage a large school of medium idle- 
ness and wickedness by the terror of 
the aws—without very frequently per- 
forming the manual or platoon exer- 
cise ; but if there be no taws in that 
particular school, it is the same thing, 
to all intents and purposes, as if there 
were no taws in the universe—and 
were there no taws in the universe 
there need be no laws either—for, in 
that case, laws would be dead letters 
—and society would be subverted. 
Besides, the answer to the question, 
«« Why is a schoolmaster like—or ra- 
ther unlike a schoolboy 1?” “ because 
the one whips tops and the other 
whips bottoms,’’ would lose its mean- 
ing—and there would be one joke less 
in the world, which, in the present 
dearth of wit, the world could ill 
spare. For these and other reasons, 
we are decidedly for the taws. 

From what, in the name of all that 
is pitiful, arises this timidity about 
the taws? Is the hand—perhaps not 
very well washed, of a towsey-headed 
schoolboy, so sacred—that to touch it 
with the taws is to violate the sanctity 
of human nature in the whole boy ? 
Wherefore this spiritualising of mat- 
ter? This enshrining of soul in the 
thumb and the little finger? This 
deification of the bunch of fives ? 
Why, one of the most obvious uses of 
a body is to be occasionally chastised. 
The hand of the dominie does not 
more naturally flourish the taws, by 
means of its beautiful mechanism, 
than that of the pupil stretched out 
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and expanded to receive the smack. 
It is vile Epicureanism thus to whine 
away about the pain in the palm—far 
better that Stoicism that declares such 
pain to be no evil—and the tingle in 
the fingers to be no more to a wise 
boy than the flourish itself is to the 
taws. 

To be serious—which it is not easy 
to be, when one sees or hears of full- 
grown Englishmen, and Scotsmen, 
and even Irishmen, sighing and weep- 
ing, and even groaning in agony, over 
the horrors of that system of occa- 
sional personal chastisement or cor- 
rection, which, we venture to assert, 
must have prevailed all over the world 
from the Fall, and will prevail till the 
Millennium ;—to be serious we say— 
which it is not easy to be—when one 
hears it said that we are a flogged na- 
tion, merely because a certain disci- 
pline is supported by an appeal to the 
body, in our academies, our fleets, and 
our armies—and also to a far greater 
extent than there, in the privacy, the 
sacred privacy, of domestic life, where 
we verily believe more bodily correc- 
tion or chastisement ten times over is 
practised, without a murmur or with 
much murmuring, than in all the bar- 
rack-yards, on all the decks of all the 
ships in his Majesty’s service, and in 
all the schools put together, Session- 
al, Parochial, Central, or on the very 
edge of the circumference, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and our foreign 
dominions, including even the West 
India Islands, both windward and lee- 
ward ;—to be serious, we repeat— 
which it is not easy to be—when one 
looks abroad over the whole system of 
animated being, rational and irration- 
al—from man to mouse, from homo 
sapiens to ridiculus mus, and beholds 
how all that breathe, and move, car- 
ry on their very existence by a con- 
tinued process of discipline, at least as 
corporal as it is mental ; here, the old 
mother or father ape being seen sit- 
ting on the branch of a tree, with one 
of a plaguy progeny held firm be- 
tween parental knees, and cuffed in 
kind correction by two pair of salutary 
paws, into a more subdued chatter— 
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there, the middle-aged mother, or fa- 
ther man, sitting on achair also made 
out of the branch of a tree, and polish- 
ing up squalling Dickey into a better- 
behaved Christian boy, by the weli- 
timed, and well-placed application of 
one pair of taws ;—to be serious—when 
in the dreadful din of this world’s 
passions, roaring louder than the hur- 
ricanes that sweep the seas of ships, 
and the shores of houses, we see peo- 
ple stopping at the door of some small 
school-house, or large academy, and 
with all the earnest intentness of 
philosophical eavesdroppers, listening, 
their soul sitting in the ear from 
which the cotton pea has just been 
withdrawn, in hopes to discern the 
smack of a pawmy, or the sob of a be- 
grutten bairn, in the midst of all the 
busy and blessed murmur of the hu- 
man skep, (see Dr. Jamieson) ; and 
should they hear—or think they hear 
—such smack or sob, then off like a 
shot, to pen, and print, and publish 
an outcry to the world, a cry of blood, 
as if all the childish population of the 
United Kingdoms were at that hour be- 
ing [1] flogged to death ;—to be serious, 
finally—when Britain, the bulwark of 
the world, begins whimpering like a 
little girl with her finger in her mouth, 
about pawmies on the skelped hands 
of urchins, who, when they grow up, 
will, for her sake, be ready with those 
self-same hands—then horn-hard—to 
take in a reef in the top gallant sail of 
some glorious ship that foresees the 
storm ;—why, hang it, we must be 
done—when we think on all these 
things, and a thousand more, we read 
Mr. Wood’s Chapter on Punishments 
with perfect approbation, and in syin- 
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pathy with his sentiments feel reviv- 
ed, and strengthened, our sober, but 
not passionate, attachment to the 
taws ! 

To conclude with a single sentence 
—let there be no exaggeration of tri- 
fles—no attempt to turn real taws into 
imaginary cart-whips ; let all domi- 
nies be decent men, and most of them 
Christians ; let children continue to 
believe what nature teaches them, that 
occasional corporal chastisement is all 
for their good, and that to care, much 
more to cry for a pawmy, is a crime 
which conscience will continue to smart 
and blush for, long after all remorse 
has ceased to disturb the dominie, who, 
perhaps, most unjustly and somewhat 
too severely inflicted it; let this be 
the creed of the Country—and we 
need not fear the result. 

The volume concludes with a chap- 
ter on the supposed dangers of gene. 
ral education. It is a good chapter, 
but we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Wood adopts too cautious—too timid 
a tone ;-that he seems disposed to al- 
low too much force to the common- 
place objections to the Instruction of 
the People. Of course, he utterly de- 
spises such objections ; but he conde- 
scends to argue upon them at greater 
length, and with more earnestness, 
than, on such a thread-bare topic, 
needed to have been expected from such 
aman. Whoare they who would keep 
the lower orders in ignorance? We 
never could discover that; and have 
always been at a loss to know where 
the lovers of darkness reside, and from 
what high or humble places they have 
lifted up their voices against educa- 
tion. 








THE WANDERER. 


A man of blanched and fearful eld 
As human eye hath e’er beheld, 
Amid the August’s sunset light 
Stood upon a pastoral height. 


Sheep beside in still disorder 

Cropped the grass and eyed their warder, 
Who, within the unfinished fold, 

Paused to look on one so old. 


That aged traveller was bent 
Like a yew-stump bare and rent, 
Dreary as a fragment lone 

Of a monumental stone. 


And a look was in his face 

That showed he was intent to trace 
With a dim but earnest thought, 
Deeds in perished ages wrought. 
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The Wanderer. 


The traveller sat upon the turf, 

And propped his bowed frame with his 
hands, 

Like sailor flung from out the surf, 

And laid, a wreck, on desert sands. 


And each glance of failing vision 
Appeared to have an cager mission, 
As if in veins so cold and arid, 
Life with all its keenness tarried. 


Across the yellow-lighted dell 

The old man’s bridge-like shadow fell, 
A vague and unsubstantial road, 

And by a thousand phantoms trod,— 


So lengthened out, so greyly drawn 

O’er hedge and crag, o'er stream and lawn, 
—A type before his feet ‘twas cast 

Of all his change-enwoven past. 


For his existence’ tangled skein 

A thread to gird the world had been ; 
And he was now, that faded thing, 
The last worn knot of all the string. 


Forth the umbered shape was stretched 
Like a thought from dream-land fetched, 
Till its glimmer reached a hollow,— 
Farther than his eye could follow ; 


A little nook amid the valley, 

Bounded by scattered stones and trees, 
Where twilight fancies well might rally, 
Chased from those bright and airy leas. 


The old man rose, and stood upright, 
As if from out a funeral urn 

The ashes should disclose their sprite, 
And standing forth to scare the light, 
Death 'mid the living should return. 


To reach that nook amid the dell 
Slowly he bent his way ; 

A lovelier evening never fell 
Round one more worn and grey. 


So wasted, tremulous, and slow, 
He crept towards that nook below ; 
Ile seemed a patch of darker air 
Amid the kindred shadows there. 


Before the sun's last gem was gone, 

He found the broken boundary stone, 
The weed, and ruin, thorn, and fern, 
That made the grave-yard sad and stern ; 


He stopped, and lifted to his brow 
That hand, so like a winter-bough ; 
And from his torpid heart a gush, 
To cheeks as hard and many-lined 
As is the hollow oak-tree’s rind, 
Sent up a momentary flush. 


But soon he turned his head to hear 
The laughing notes of childhood’s cheer, 
That seemed, with a triumphant shock, 
Him and those lonely graves to mock. 
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To him, that merry crowing child 
Was not less marvellous. and wild 
Than if a night-cloud caught from far 
The singing of the morning star. 


The children twain, who scared his ears, 
He found amid a bushy bower ; 

It was as if, with all its years, 

The past beheld the present stour. 


A four-years’ life one shout had been 
For that delighted boy ; 

The other was a fairy queen, 

A wild-rose blossom of thirteen, 
Who watched and imped his joy. 


With wonder he, and she with awe, 
That ancient wanderer’s presence saw, 
And heedful, e’en in her alarms, 
Around the boy she threw her arms. 


"Twas thus the nymph, to whom was given 
The infant Jove, the child of heaven, 

Her cave when eldest Saturn sought, 

The baby to her bosom caught. 


“Say whose were these, the slab and 
mound ?” 

That old man said, each word a groan, 

“ This grave, with fern and hemlock round, 

So green, and unapproached, and Jone ?” 


The maiden closer clasped her brother, 
And said, “there lies my grandam’s mother 
They say that she was loved, and left, 
And from that hour her soul was cleft ; 


She wedded in her wretchedness 

With one who loved her not the less ; 
But after her betrothed departed, 

Her days were few and broken-hearted. 


She whispered, on her death-bed lying, 
* Tell him I thought of him in dying ; 
And say, no peace his soul shall have 
Till he hath prayed upon my grave ; 
And though a hundred years go by, 
Till there he kneels he cannot die.’ ” 


No dry leaf trembles more than he, 
When on the bare bough shaking ; 
His limbs might well more steady be 
If the fixed world were quaking. 


And have ye seen, in ancient hall, 

A rusty armor on the wall 

Gush out with sudden gouttes of blood ? 
So in his eye the tear-drop stood. 


And for those children twain to see, 
Tt was a fearful sight, 

That old man sinking silently 

As sinks o'er earth the night 


There was a darkness on his brow, 
The shadow of the coming blow, 
When down upon his knees he sank 
Amid that swell of foliage dank. 
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The boy and she, the lovely, gazed, 
Stirless, affrighted, and amazed : 
That look was strange to her and him 
As lava to the fountain’s brim. 


It seemed not that old age had laid 

A kindly burthen on his head, 

Or that his many years had been 

Soft as the shower that wets the green ; 


Or as the weight of leaves that strews 
The earth with rich decaying hues ; 
Or as the veils a mother lays 

O’er her nursed babe in wintry days. 


Not gently thus to him had come 

The influence of time ; 

Remorse and shame had learnt to roam 
With him from clime to clime. 


Around him still their presence wrought, 
And gnawed the kernel of his frame ; 
Till he, the withered wretch, was taught 
To start at his own name. 


And now with words subdued, yet wild, 
Before the maiden and the child 

He spoke ; ye might have seemed to hear 
The accents of an elder sphere. 
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‘¢OQ, God! thou heard'st a voice that cried 
Against my soul from out the dust ; 

A fearful voice that never died, 
Vengeance on me was in its trust. 


It gathered serpents o’er my way, 

And rent with seething gulphs the flood ; 
And never, never let decay 

The tingling torture in my blood. 


I heard it in the night, its jars 
Shattered the morning's tune to pain ; 
And from amid thy quiet stars, 

It echoed through my brain. 


Now from the grave whose ery has given 
My madness and despair, 

O, God! let thrill to thee through heaven 
My broken spirit’s prayer!” 


More lowly still he sank and bowed 
Upon that lettered stone ; 

And from the spot there burst aloud 
A single stifling groan. 


A moment shook that aged form, 
"Twas the last whirl-gust of the storm ; 
And senseless now that weary head, 
More than the weeds around it dead. 








SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN AUTHORS, STATESMEN, &c. 


No. III.—Canova. 


Art a soirée of one of the most re- 
cherché houses at Rome, I espied, in 
an hitherto unobserved corner of the 
room, on a neglected sofa, with some 
gloomy yards of picture above it, a 
tall and somewhat bilious-looking lady, 
whom I at first mistook for an Italian. 
She was dressed in black, and very 
simply dressed — pallid, thin, and 
thoughtful. By her side was seated a 
still more remarkable figure. I saw 
a man somewhat beyond sixty, very 
small, and very delicate, with no pre- 
tension to mass or muscle, or to that 
firm and serried kind of outline which 
distinguishes the structure of the more 
southern Italian. He was neither 
grey nor bald ; the hair still clustered 
about him in short, grizzled locks. 
His dress was plain, but quite exempt 
from all affectation of simplicity. On 
approaching, he for a moment raised 
his head. It had been bent upon his 
hand whilst listening to the lady, who 
appeared to have had much the larger 
share of the conversation. It was a 


noble countenance, though veiled and 
subobscured by years: the features 
were cast in a clear and expressive 
mould ; the nose keen and prominent, 
the forehead spreading out into a fine 
capacity for beautiful and fair thought ; 
the eyes fervent and mellow, rather 
than bold or sparkling, and full of a 
deep and persuasive philosophy ; and 
over the entire countenance a general 
sweetness was soberly diffused, indi- 
cative of the highest moral and intel- 
lectual cultivation. My companion 
soon made me acquainted with both. 
The lady was an Irish Marchioness. 
She had returned to Italy after a long 
absence, and was repassing the events 
which had occurred since her first ac- 
quaintance with the country. The 
hero of the history was Canova. 

‘* And is this the sculptor of the 
age 1’? J exclaimed, as we were gra- 
dually advancing to the sofa. ‘* He 
is as unconscious of his celebrity as if 
he were the youngest ¢léve in the Aca~- 
demie de France.”—* A great deal 
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Canova. 


more so,”’ replied my companion ; 
‘‘ but true genius does not waste itself 
in self-contemplation. You will see, 
on knowing him better, that he is of 
the true race of the greet fathers of 
the art. He deserves to be a founder. 
No man possesses the moral elements 
for such an achievement in freer or 
richer vein than Canova. There is 
nothing ‘ metier,’ nothing ‘ boutique,’ 
nothing of the base and coarse traffic, 
the paltry manufacture, the vile job, 
which disgrace so many of our north- 
ern statue-mongers. He lives for the 
grandeur and beauty of the intellectual 
pursuit. The art to him is its own 
exceeding great reward. Society, and 
its boudoir factions, glance off from 
such a mind, His eye is too fixed on 
Europe and posterity to heed the petty 
passions, the fleeting interests at his 
feet. Then he is so overflowing with 
such kindliness for every one and eve- 
ry thing. I do not know whether he 
is not more beloved than admired. No 
one can approach him without getting 
better, more reconciled with our hu- 
manity, more rapt with the aspects of 
all that is noble and good, more wor- 
thy of all the loftier and larger pur- 
poses of our nature. A few words 
with Canova have done more for me 
than many sermons. I visit him for 
the same ends as I often ramble 
through the Vatican or St. Peter’s.” 
This excited my attention. I was 
soon introduced. Canova rose to sa- 
lute my friend as we approached, and 
in a few moments we were familiar 
acquaintances. Nothing indeed could 
be more prepossessing than his first 
address. There was no effort, no 
condescension. His affability was not 
put on, but a part of himself. When 
he left his high contemplations, and 
mingled with the ordinary clay of our 
mortality, he was in all things as the 
men with whom he mixed. Neither 
did he lie down on society for mere 
relief. He contributed quite as much 
as he received ; and in all there was 
that unobtrusive cheerfulness of man- 
ner which, more than words, bespoke 
the habitual content of a pure and 
generous spirit, and the ameliorating 
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and subduing nature of the noble oc- 
cupations in which he had been en- 
gaged. The arts have this especial 
advantage over literature and politics, 
that they are conversant only with the 
ideal, the perfect, the very loftiest 
portions of our being. A proud and 
bold tone of thinking, an abstraction 
from the degrading, the little, the 
virulent—from all the plebeian pas- 
sions of existence—give a sort of sanc- 
tity to such a vocation. It was visible 
in everything he did or said. His 
voice, though not good, was pleasing ; 
and there was a stir of gentle inspira- 
tion, a sort of suppressed glow about 
it, whenever he touched on his favor- 
ite pursuits, which carried the hearer, 
much more than any words could do, 
into the full enthusiasm of the sub- 
ject. His habitual language was Ita- 
lian; he spoke French heavily and 
clumsily ; the few phrases he did use 
were thrown into a broad Italian 
mould, from whence they came out 
no longer intelligible or recognizable. 
Italians lavish their gesture even on 
trifles ; his was calm, smooth, and im- 
pressive. His whole being breathed 
grace and gentleness; there was no- 
thing bold, strong, impetuous; he 
wanted power and weight. In every- 
thing, he was the anti-type of Thor- 
waltzen. 

Our conversation began on the most 
indifferent subjects, then wheeled 
round to the German and English 
schools—to literature, painting, sculp- 
ture—(Flaxman he regarded as our 
first artist) ; and concluded in a very 
graphic sketch of his visit to London. 
It was now eleven, and the party were 
retiring, but before they broke up, I 
had begged to be permitted to see him 
the next morning. 

The next day I made my projected 
visit to his studio. It is situated in 
the Vicolo delle Colonne, at a short 
distance from the Corso. The entry 
is designated by a rough heap of bro- 
ken columns, and the incrustation of 
various ancient fragments over the 
door. It is thus that Canova writes 
his occupation rather than his name ; 
Wicar has his sculptured in marble, 
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with a fulsome panegyric on his me- 
rits, over his studio in San Apollinare. 
On entering, I found the low-roofed 
house branched off into a succession 
of chambers. ‘Il gran’ Maestro” 
was engaged in completing the model 
of some of his later productions, up- 
stairs : his nephew Este conducted us 
through the chambers. A stream of 
winter sunshine, pouring in from the 
tall windows at the time, gave a mel- 
low splendor to the entire gallery. 
Without any particular distribution, 
the casts of most of his more celebrat- 
ed statues were arranged along the 
walls. Many, however, of his earlier 
works were wanting, nor had I the 
good fortune to see them all till some 
years afterwards. No artist, I be- 
lieve, has been more prolific in mar- 
ble than Canova ; but there is no good 
reason, in the present improved divi- 
sion of mechanical labor, why there 
should not be a still more extensive 
gallery than Canova’s. 


[The writer here describes the Statues, 
Portraits, and Sepulchral Monuments, in 
the different chambers of the artist’s studio. 
We have room only for his observations 
on a few of them.] 


A little farther on is a very different 
subject. It is the exquisite group of 
the “Cupid and Psyche.” How far 
superior, even in passion, to the kiss- 
ing group of the ancients, and the af- 
fected exaggeration of the same sub- 
ject from his own studio! How the 
fable is rescued from its absurdity ! 
The boy is ripened into a youth ; Cu- 
pid is, in his forms at least, but a 
younger and more celestialized Ado- 
nis : a sort of earthly and more kindly 
Apollo, Nothing can be more truly 
sculptural. Itis just existing : merely 
sensible of the reception of pleasure : 
the feelings flow over both those beau- 
tiful beings, like soft waters over a 
smooth beach. The right arm of Cu- 
pid hangs fondly round the neck of 
Psyche ; the left supports her right, 
on which she languidly places, with 
her other hand, the mythological em- 
blem of the soul. Both are looking 
down with eyes which seem encumber- 


ed with the entire spirit of love ; but it 
is not precisely passion, but the capaci- 
ty for passion they evince. The butter- 
fly apparently absorbs all their atten- 
tion ; but a delicate recollection of the 
past diffuses itself in a sort of volup- 
tuous reverie over the whole person. 
An expiring smile still hovers over the 
lips,— 

** Dal sorriso del bel labro 

Si conosce, ch’ egli e fabro 
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Del piacer’”—— 

and gives pledge and promise of an 
unchanging future. The whole ana- 
tomy is in the same tranquil music : 
there is no discord : the shifting boun- 
dary between innocence and sensibili- 
ty, childhood and youth, is admirably 
expressed. Throughout, Canova seems 
to have his view bent upon the “ Eros 
Ouranios’’ of antiquity ; that beautiful 
embodying of all the lofty affections, 
which Plato placed, as presiding ge- 
nius, over his academy, and Petrarch 
afterwards divinized for modern wor- 
shipers, and enshrined in the mysti- 
cism of his metaphysical verse. 

The “ Washington” is an instance 
of mortality divinized. It is some- 
taing more than the mere fixing of a 
man into marble. It is an apotheosis 
of his mind. ‘Washington was no he- 
ro, but something infinitely better. 
He did not save America, but he 
showed America how she might save 
herself! one of the few great men who 
were contented to be great for their 
country only, and who, founding a 
State by the mere force of single- 
hearted high-minded public feeling, 
had the still greater glory of knowing 
how to retire when the mighty work 
was done. He was no genius, no ora- 
tor, no writer; but he was thoroughly 
penetrated with the consciousness of 
a great and solemn trust: he was 
stamped with a firmness which wield- 
ed and kneaded events to his will : he 
was glowing with an unextinguishable 
devotion to liberty ; beside which, the 
world, and all that the world could 
proffer, was as dust and dross in the 
scale. To shape out such faculties to 
the eye was no easy task: for an Ita- 
lian it might seem impossible. But 
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Canova. 


Canova has cast into his work all the 
inspiration of the «*‘ America Libera :” 
he has sculptured what Alfieri wrote.* 

The Mausoleum of the “ Princess 
Sta. Croce”’ is by far the most original 
of his sepulchral productions. The 
idea is daring. A crowd of all sexes 
and ages are represented entering the 
funereal pyramid. This is bas-relief 
done into statues. The details are 
perfection. Age and youth were ne- 
ver so divinely linked before ; the fa- 
ther, in particular, bending under that 
burthen which not even the piety of 
his daughter can remove, is in the 
finest strain of poetry. There is no- 
thing so modern in all the composi- 
tions of Canova, nothing of which the 
moderns have more reason to be proud. 

The only group of any magnitude 
executed by Canova, is the ‘“‘ Descent 
from the Cross,’’ for his own Church 
in his native village of Passignano. 
The clay model was terminated only 
a few months previous to his death : 
this, and the unfinished “‘ Endymion,” 
were his last works. It was favora- 
bly chosen. These Pietas, under an 
uniform idea, present a great variety 
of tender and graceful attitudes and 
forms ; they are, moreover, so essen- 
tially modern, that the artist may walk 
about at will in his own territory ; 
Canova has looked at Michael Angelo, 
but remained himself. The anatomy, 
the gravity, the austerity of the mighty 
founder have been admired ; but Ca- 
nova has spread in profusion qualities 
which might not less have warranted 
the admiration of Michael Angelo. 
The whole soul of a love surpassing 
that of woman, is outpoured in the 
divine Mother and her attendants ; 
Christ is less a most perfect dead 
body, than “ the most beautiful of the 
sons of men.’ In Michael there is 
more science, in Canova more art; 


but we read Tasso, and speak of 


Dante. 
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Another instance of the justice of 
this remark is the admirable ‘* Magda- 
len.”” Some call this the great mira- 
cle of his chisel. It is indeed an ex- 
ploit. Here Canova has walked stea- 
dily and nobly alone. His Magdalen 
is sufficient proof that when he leant 
upon himself, he could bear his facul- 
ties with the force and facility of a 
creator. It is the only Magdalen, 
truly such, in either art. Penitence 
and remorse have drained away all 
remnant of human passion, and left no 
recollection of the courtezan to pro- 
fane the saint. Here Canova, with 
true taste, moral as well as intellec- 
tual, has reined in his own habitual 
luxuriance, and swept away all that 
voluptuousness, which he casts with 
such profusion over his Olympus, from 
the pure and holy forms of the Gospel. 

The Bas-reliefs of Canova are, next 
to his paintings, his greatest sins. 
He seems never to have understood 
that department of the art. In 
execution, they approach the flat and 
starved chiselling of the early Floren- 
tines ; in conception, they have all the 
flutter and frivolity of the late French 
school. The moment he has to get 
two figures to put together, the magic 
sceptre drops from his hand. He can 
write a chapter, but not a book; he 
can give you a figure, but not a series. 
Here Thorwaltzen lords it undivided. 
One entire portion, and much the no- 
blest and most ample, of his art, is 
forbidden ground. 

After a three hours’ visit I had com- 
pleted the hasty review of a collection, 
unrivalled certainly in Europe, when 
my conductor pointed to the staircase 
which led down into that chamber of 
the studio where we then were. I 
saw Canova descending from his la- 
bors of the morning, in his short grey 
working-jacket, with the instruments 
of his art in his hand. He glanced at 
one or two of his statues then in pro- 





* Particularly the fifth strophe of the fourth Ode. ‘* Si disser quelle ; e Liberta togliea,”— 
which is a poctical compilation of all the virtues of the great Republican ; but I doubt whether 
the feelings which animated and regulated his whole political life are anywhere better express- 


ed than in the prefatory sonnet of the “ Tirannide. 


» 


«* Non io percio da un si sublime scopo 
Rimuovero giammai l’anima,” &c. &c. 
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gress, complimented the workmen in 
his usual encouraging manner, and 
then advanced towards our group. 
After a great deal of cordial greeting, 
we adjourned to his boudoir near. 
Here were the engravings of his works, 
and one or two of his paintings. I 
was much amused at the naiveté with 
which he explained the subjects, and 
pointed out their merits to our exami- 
nation, There was an artless and un- 
suspecting complacency in all this, 
which, in another man, might have of- 
fended, but in Canoya, I know not how, 
was fascinating in the extreme. These 
little foibles connect a superior intelli- 
gence more closely with our humanity, 
and give us a more intimate title to an 
interest and participation in his great- 
est works. Thus Michael Angelo 
piqued himself on his poetry—David 
on his, two or three sonatas on the vi- 
olin, &c. The paintings are strange 
enough. Nothing can be more bizarre 
than their composition: the style of 
the design is more than Parmegia- 
nesque, the coloring attempts the Ve- 
netian ; the general air suggests some- 
thing very like the doing into painting 
of the lightest of his bas-reliefs. Yet, 
so well satisfied was their author of 
their superiority, that he had already 
contemplated ornamenting the walls of 
his new church with paintings as well 
as sculpture from his own hand. A 
compliment to his ‘“‘ Death of Adonis” 
was sure to find its way to his heart. 
Yet he could listen unmoved. to the 
acclamations of all Europe, to his 
**« Venus,’’ or to his ** Hebé.”’ 

It was now near two o’clock, the 
hour at which he usually retires to 
dine, and to take his siesta; and we 
were obliged, after a most interesting 
conversation, to separate. But I saw 
him often, and knew him well, after- 
wards. Few days passed without 
meeting him in public or in private, 
to the hour of his death. 

The productions of Canova are, 
more than any other I have ever seen, 
the perfect reflections of the man’s 
character, as well as of his mind. It 
has been questioned rather too gene- 
rally, how far the ‘‘ moral’’ of a wri- 
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ter is likely to be mirrored in his 
works. Canova wrought himself into 
his marble, and to the very minutie 
of the execution, there is not a line or 
touch which does not seem “ part and 
parcel” of his divine soul. 

There is a strong similarity at the 
outset of his career, between him, Mi- 
chael Angelo, and Raphael. Each of 
these three great men were seized by 
the inspiration ; they scarcely sought 
it. It descended on them in its pleni- 
tude, at a period of life when others 
only begin to think. The ‘ numbers 
came,” the chisel wrought uncon- 
sciously in their hand. At the age of 
fifteen, Canova had already finished 
his ‘‘ Basket of Fruit,” as Michael 
Angelo had his ‘‘ Faun.” His pro- 
gress for a time was slow ; the “‘ res an- 
gusta domi’? hemmed him in; he had 
to struggle with his genius and his for- 
tunes. Sir W. Hamilton, and other 
appreciators of merit, cleared, in some 
measure, the obstacles from his path ; 
but it was to the kinder, and homefelt 
encouragements of a friend, that he 
owed the impulse and the fiery instinct 
which hurried him along. Nothing 
can be more affecting than the monu- 
mental tablet in which he records this 
event in the vestibule of the Church of 
the Holy Apostles at Rome. It is 
difficult to say which of the two is 
most to be envied, Canova or Volpato. 
From thenceforward his flight was 
straight and rapid. He felt his wings 
grow by the very exertion of the flight. 
He divided the public gaze with the 
greatest names in modern history. He 
was venerated by all that was venera- 
ble or revered amongst mankind. So- 
vereigns contended for his labors ; 
conquerors sought their apotheosis from 
his hands, and Napoleon had _ no rea- 
son to envy Alexander: he had a 
Lysippus, in Canova, proportionate to 
his victories. His latter days were 
passed in a bright and uninterrupted 
sunshine of happiness and_ glory. 
Honors from all sides crowded round 
him, the willing offerings of the grati- 
tude of mankind ; the tribute of nations, 
to whose pleasures he had so largely 
ministered. His triumphs were un 
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Canova. 


stained with a single tear ; there was 
no set-off against his laurels in the 
miseries and curses of mankind. Yet 
in the midst of all this, no man could 
preserve more entirely the perfect 
modesty of true genius. His bust in 
the Vatican is a magnificent epitome 
of the man. The upraised eyes, the 
open mouth, breathless with holy and 
noble thought, the radiant placidity, 
resting, like the light of another world, 
on all his solemn features, give some 
faint conceptions of the spirit which 
once could lend all this its animation, 
and which was as uncontaminated, as 
unclogged, by all those miserable de- 
basements which generally cling about 
the sons of mere earth. Canova felt 
his philosophy. He smiled at the 
follies and contentions of the parvenu. 
He was raised to the title of Cheva- 
lier of the Legion d’Honneur, by Na- 
poleon ; and to the rank of Marchese 
d’Ischia, by the late Pope; yet I ne- 
ver saw on his cards any other than 
that first of titles, «‘ Antonio Canova.”’ 
He was disinterested in the extreme; 
he gave with still more facility than he 
gained ; but his gifts were judicious : 
it was liberality, and not profusion. 
One of his first acts of the kind at 
Rome was that magnificent dedication 
to the Genius of his Country in the 
Pantheon ; which, in my mind, consi- 
dering the means and the donor, far 
eclipses the most splendid donations 
of all our modern princes or kings. 
He selected from the crowd of rising 
sculptors in Italy, such amongst them 
as gave the strongest evidences of ex- 
ertion and talent. To each he per- 
mitted the choice of their subject. 
The expense was his own. Thus a 
series of colossal portraits in marble 
was formed, of everything great and 
good which Italy, through a long line 
of intellectual glory, has given to the 
admiration of the world. They have 
since been removed to the Capitol, and 
stand in proud rivalry beside the an- 
cientdead. The Marquisate of Ischia 
produces a revenue of 1300 crowns. 
The day it was hestowed by the Pope, 
Canova conferred it upon the Acade- 
my of St. Luke, for the education and 
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encouragement of youngartists. This 
was spoken of at Rome, but thought 
natural. No one thinks there of de- 
grading their art, by making it the 
tool of adding pelf to pelf. This Eng- 
lish propensity of fortune-making, 
(with which no true genius can possi- 
bly co-exist, ) is unknowa there. They 
cannot understand that happiness 
which consists in sacrificing for life, 
all the elegant aspirings and pursuits, 
all the means which are calculated to 
make life happy. He was frugal, 
temperate, simple ; religious without 
cant—charitable without ostentation 
—dignified by philosophy—courteous 
from instinct—the worshiped of all 
circles, but the more than idol, the 
fondly-beloved brother and father of 
his own. I never heard a single word 
of censure drop from any human lip 
against Canova. Envy was silent at 
his name. The homage was as uni- 
versal as it was voluntary. The day 
of his death (kings here die quietly) 
was a day of public calamity and Ia- 
mentation at Rome. Another star 
had fallen from her heaven, and its 
magnitude and brightness were never 
more truly measured than by the dark- 
ness and gloom which it left behind. 
The merits of Canova, as a sculp- 
tor, would be estimated by a very false 
standard, were they to be considered 
in reference only to the man himself. 
But a great portion of his glory is de- 
rivable from his position in the world 
of art. He stands between two ages: 
two great epochs, two races, essential- 
ly and strongly distinct. It must be 
remembered that he preceded Thor- 
waltzen, and succeeded to Bernini. 
He altogether revolutionized the art. 
The men before him had gone *. 
century after century, laboriously eX- 
aggerating the defects and vices of 
their predecessors. Littleness had 
been systematized, and false theory 
reduced to falser practice. Arrogance 
and self-glory had replaced patient and 
deep inquiry: study was despised as 
derogatory to genius, and genius was 
only known by the more audacious fla- 
grancy of its absurdities and abuse. 
Canova struck down all this, and set 
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up a reformation great and good in its 
stead. Bernini is recognizable now 
and then, it is true, in his more early 
productions, but it is by intervals on- 
ly ; and every step he took in his art 
removed him farther from him and his 
false school, and closer to antiquity 
and truth. His genius was truly of 
feminine and gentle cast. He reluc- 
tantly trod on “ the burning marl”’ of 
high and haughty thought ; the tem- 
pestuous and convulsing passions dis- 
dained his grasp ; he had not probed 
pain, he could not dignify torture : his 
sorcery was not over the grand, the 
mighty, the magnificent ; the vasty be- 
ings of the obscure were creations on 
which he had never dared to look. 
But wherever the overburthened spirit 
of woman’s love was dimly to be sha- 
dowed forth—wherever the slumber of 
perfect pleasure was to be breathed 
into delightful existence—wherever the 
rejoicing of immortal youth, or the 
glorious consciousness of transcendent 





beauty, or the welcomings of celestial 
visitations, or the burning aspirations 
after an undying elysium of tranquilli- 
ty and enjoyment, were to be poured 
abroad into lasting shape, then, indeed, 
had he at his beck all forms of sur- 
passing loveliness, and grace, and 
light, with which the imaginations of f 
painter, sculptor, or poet, have ever 
yet stood forth to the wondering adora- 
tion of their species. The same spirit 
worked in his very touch. He smooth- 
ed away into the softness of life all the 
asperities of the marble: he almost 
seemed to paint into it ; every harshness 
melted and fled before the wonderful 
‘*impasto” of Canova. To his suc- 
cessors he has left a great legacy—a 
glorious example. Many may yet equal 
him in different walks, none can ever 
equal him in the same. Thorwaltzen 
is not his imitator, but his rival ; but 
it must never be forgotten, Thorwalt- 
zen has succeeded Canova, and not 
dethroned Bernini. 
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A FRAGMENT FROM THE “‘ NOCTES.”’ 


Shepherd.—Frew owtobecograffers 
are verawcious historians. 

Tickler.—The man does not live who 
dares to outrage humanity by a full, 
true, and particular account, of every- 
thing he has said, done, and thought, 
during even the least guilty year of his 
youth, manhood, or old age. 

Shepherd.—Especially auld age. 
Oh ! never—never—never—but at the 
great day o’ Judgment, will there be 
a revelation o’ an auld sinner’s heart! 
I appeal to you, Mr. North, for the 
awin’ truth o’ that apothegm. Are 
na ye an auld sinner, sir ? 

North.—I do not know, my dear 
James, that to you or any other man I 
am bound to confess that; sufficient 
surely, if I do not deny it. I am not 
a Roman Catholic layman; nor are 
you, James, so far as I understand, a 
Roman Catholic Priest; nor is the 
Octagon a Roman Catholic confession- 
al; nor are the Noctes Ambrosiane 
Roman Catholic nights of penance 





and mortification for our manifold sins 
and iniquities. Yet, my dear James, 
if, as I believe you do, you mean no- 
thing personal in your question,—and 
you know I hate all personality either 
in my own case, or that of others— 
but interrogate me as a representative 
of human nature,—then do I most— 
cheerfully, I was going to say—but I 
correct myself—most sorrowfully con- 
fess, that I am indeed—an old sinner. 
‘ickler.—So am I. 

Shepherd.—And sae I howp to be— 
meaning thereby, merely that I may 
live till I’m as auld as you, Mr. Tick- 
ler, sir, or you, sir, Mr. North. For 
the only twa perfeck seenonims in the 
English language are, man and sinner. 

North.—In utter prostration, and 
sacred privacy of soul, I almost think 
now, and have often felt heretofore, 
man may make a confessional of the 
breast of his brother man. Once I 
had such a friend—and to me he was 
a priest. He has been so long dead 
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that it seems to me now, that I have 
almost forgotten him—and that I re- 
member only that he once lived, and 
that I once loved him with all my af- 
fections. One such friend alone can 
ever, from the very nature of things, 
belong to any one human being, how- 
ever endowed by nature and beloved 
of heaven. He is felt to stand be- 
tween us and our upbraiding con- 
science. In his life lies the strength 
—the power—the virtue of ours—in 
his death the better half of our whole 
being seems to expire. Such commu- 
nion of spirit, perhaps, can only be in 
existencies rising towards their meri- 
dian. As the hills of life cast longer 
shadows in the westering hours, we 
grow—I should not say more suspi- 
cious, for that may be too strong a 
word—but more silent, more self- 
wrapt, more circumspect—less sympa- 
thetic even with kindred and congenial 
natures, who will sometimes, in our 
almost sullen moods or theirs, seem 
as if they were kindred and congenial 
no more—less devoted to Spirituals, 
that is, to Ideas, so tender, true, beau- 
tiful, and sublime, that they seem to 
be inhabitants of heaven though born 
of earth, and to float between the two 
regions angelical and divine—yet felt 
to be mortal, human still—the Ideas 
of passions and desires, and affections, 
and ‘‘ impulses that come to us in soli- 
tude,’’ to whom we breathe out our 
souls in silence or in almost silent 
speech, in utterly mute adoration, or 
in broken hymns of feeling, believing 
that the holy enthusiasm will go with 
us through life to the grave, or rather 
knowing not, or feeling not, that the 
grave is anything more for us than a 
mere word with a somewhat mournful 
sound, and that life is changeless, 
cloudless, unfading as the heaven of 
heavens, that lies to the uplifted fancy 
in blue immortal calm, round the 
throne of the eternal Jehovah. 
Shepherd.—Wi'’ little trouble, sir, 
that micht be turned into blank verse, 
and then, without meanin’ to flatter 
you, ’twould be a noble poem. 
North.—Now, James, ‘‘ to descend 
from these imaginative heights,’’ what 
23 ATHENEUM, VOL. 2, 3d series. 


man, who has ever felt thus, would 
publish his inner spirit in a printed 
confession, on wire-wove, hot-pressed 
paper, in three volumes crown octavo, 
one guinea and a half in boards 1? 

Shepherd.—And wait anxiously for 
the beginning 0’ every month, to see 
himsell reviewed in a pack o’ paltry 
periodicals ! 

North.—Much of himself is gone— 
gone forever—not only from his pre- 
sent being—but even from his memory, 
even like a thousand long summer 
days, each so intensely beautiful that 
it seemed immortal, yet all the splen- 
did series now closed forever and aye. 
Much remains—with strange transfor- 
mation—like clear running waters 
chained by dim fixed frost, or like 
soft, pure, almost xrial snow-flakes, 
heaped up into hard, polluted, smoky, 
sooty wreaths by the road-side ; much 
is reversed into its opposite in nature, 
joy into grief, mirth into melancholy, 
hope into despair; and oh! still more 
mournful, more miserable far, virtue 
into vice, honor into shame, innocence 
into guilt ;—while Sin is felt to have 
leavened the whole mass of our being, 
and Religion herself, once a radiant 
angel, now moody as Superstition, now 
fantastic as Philosophy—or haply but 
the hem of her garment seen like a 
disappearing cloud, as an angel still, 
she evanishes from our short-sighted 
eyes in heaven ! 

Shepherd.—1 hae often wushed, my 
dear sir, that you would publish a few 
volumes o° Sermons. I dinna fear 
to say’t, ’cause I believe’t true, that 
in that department Christopher North 
would be noways inferior to Jeremy 
Taylor. 

North.—My dear James, Friendship 
is like Love—So far from being blind, 
each—I will not say sees what is not— 
but magnifies what is—and that, too, 
to such a degree, that Truth becomes 
Falsehood. 

Shepherd.—I believe I was wrangin’ 
you in the comparison. Taylorserved 
in the sanctuary—the inner shrine. 
Others can only bow down and adore 
at the threshold, and aneath the ves- 
tibule of the temple. 
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WHO LOVES ME BEST ? 


BY MARY ANN BROWNE.” 


Wno loves me best ?—my mother sweet, 
Whose every look with love is replete ; 
Who held me, an infant, on her knee,— 
Who hath ever watched me tenderly ; 
And yet I have heard my mother say, 
That she some time must pass away : 

Who then shall shield me from earthly ill:-- 
Some one must love me better still! 


Who loves me best ?—my father dear, 
Who loveth to have me always near ; 

He whom I fly each eve to meet, 

When past away is the noontide heat ; ; 
Who from the bank where the sunbeam lies 
Brings me the wild-wood strawberries. 

Oh ! he is dear as my mother to me,— 

But he will perish, even as she. 


Who loves me best ?—the gentle dove, 
What I have tamed with my childish love, 
That every one save myself doth fear, 
Whose soft coo soundeth when I come near; 
Yet perhaps it but loves me because I bring 
To its cagethe drops from the clearest spring, 
And hang green branches around the door:— 
Something, surely, must love me more ! 


Who loves me best ?—my sister fair, 

With her laughing eyes and clustering hair ; 
Who flowers around my head doth twine, 
Who presseth her rosy lips to mine, 

Who singeth me songs in her artless glee,— 
Can any love me better than she ? 


Yet when I asked, that sister confest 
Of all she did not love me the best ! 


Who loves me best ?—my brother young, 

With his healthy check and his lisping 
tongue ; 

Who delighteth to lead me in merry play 

Far down the green-wood’s bushy way ; 

Who showeth me where the hazel-nuts 
grow, 

And where the fairest field-flowers blow ; 

Yet perhaps he loves me no more than the 
rest,— 

How shall I find who loves me best ? 


My mother loves me,—but she may die ; 
My white dove loves me,—but that may fly ; ; 
My father loves me,—he may be changed; 
I have heard of brothers and sisters es- 
tranged ; 
If they should forsake me, what should I do ? 
Where should I bear my sad heart to ? 
Some one surely would be my stay— 
Some one must love me better than they. 


“ Yes, fair child! there is One above, 
Who loves thee with an unchangeable love ; 
He who formed those frail, dear things, 
To which thy young heart fondly clings, — 
Even though all should forsake thee, still 
He would protect thee through every ill. 
Oh, is not such love worth all the rest ?— 
Child! ! it is God who loves thee best !” 








PAINS OF 


Mr. Epiror,—Among the minor mi- 
series of life, there is one which I do 
not remember to have seen touched 
on by any author, but from which I 
have been an acute sufferer. In this 
age of display and exhibition, what 
can be more painful to a person of a 
timid, retiring disposition, than to be 
brought forward in all companies, for 
the amusement, or annoyance, as it 
may chance, of all her acquaintance, 
(misnamed friends,) by the exertion 
of the talents she may happen to pos- 
sess 1—This is my unfortunate case. 
Endowed by nature with a quick 
ear and lively sensibility to the beau- 
ties of harmony, I still remember the 


MUSIC. 


delight with which, in childhood, I 
listened to the simple ballads of my 
nurse, and the sweet but untaught 
tones of a fond mother. No pains 
were spared for the improvement of 
my musical powers, and as my taste 
became cultivated, I derived the most 
exquisite gratification from the works 
of the eloquent masters of this en- 
chanting art; yet, were the pains and 
pleasures which music has afforded 
me fairly balanced, the former would 
preponderate. The very sensibility 
which opened to me its deepest sources 
of feeling and enjoyment, revolted 
from a public display. I pass over 
the years spent at school; where I 





* Authoress of “* Mont Blanc,”’ ‘* Ada,” &c. and of a volume just published, entitled  Re- 


pentance ; and other Poems,” from which the above is taken. 


teen. 


Miss Browne:-is not yet seven- 
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had the advantage of the best masters 
the metropolis could supply. If, with 
trembling hands, and a_palpitating 
heart, I obeyed a summons to perform 
before occasional visiters, yet I had 
some sympathy in the satisfaction 
which my proud master expressed in 
my success, and was rewarded by 
many advantages. I was often invit- 
ed to hear good music, and many most 
delightful hours were thus mine, 
which would otherwise have passed 
without a note of record in my heart 
ormemory. These days could not 
last forever. After some years I re- 
turned home to enliven the mansion 
of my widowed father. He is pas- 
sionately fond of music, though he 
never made it his study, and was de- 
lighted with the proficiency I had ac- 
quired. It would have been ungrate- 
ful in his only child to show any re- 
luctance in gratifying his parental 
vanity. Not an acquaintance came 
to the house but must pay the tax of 
the usual compliments on such oc- 
casions ; and I was continually placed 
at the instrument, to excite the admi- 
ration of the few who really cared for 
me or my music, the envy of the 
young ladies and their mothers, and 
the applause of all. I soon perceived 
that, of the many who were compelled 
to listen to my performance, few took 
the least interest in it, and by far 
the greatest number would rather 
have been displaying their own ac- 
quirements. 

None but those who have felt, can 
conceive, how disagreeable it is to be 
obliged to ‘‘ waste sweet sounds”’ up- 
on a set of people, who, all the while, 
wish you fairly at Jericho; and who, 
at the same time, give you credit for 
being as vain and conceited as their 
false-hearted compliments would tend 
to make any one, with whom such 
base coin would pass current. Then 
the neighborly remarks, of which I 
was the subject :—< Pray have you 
heard Miss Sophy Rondeau yet ?”— 
“No, but I suppose I must have a 
party for her next week.’’—** She’s a 
prodigious fine player, I assure you: 
quite a masterly style !’—** Why, in 


the name of wonder, she should have 
been so finely taught, I can’t conceive, 
unless indeed her father intends to 
make a music-mistress of her, or a 
public performer.””—‘* Oh, she’s a 
genius you know.’’—‘ My girls de- 
clare they will never touch the instru- 
ment before her.’”’—*‘ Nay,’ inter- 
poses my young friend, Mary Lee,— 
‘“No one need mind playing before 
Sophia; she is so good-natured, that 
even I, who know so little of music, 
am not at all afraid to play to her; 
she has offered to teach me some du- 
ets, and I am sure if the Miss 
Smiths’ Vastly well, Miss Ma- 
ry, if you like it, but my daughters, 
(with a toss of the head,) could af- 
ford lessons of a master, if I thought 
it desirable for them to play better 
than they do: for my part I don’t like 
to see girls go beyond their station.” 
(My father was formerly in business, 
from which he retired long before I 
was born, on a moderate fortune, 
which he enjoys in a quiet rational 
manner. )—‘‘ I own I think the young 
lady would be better employed in 
making a gown, or a cap, or learning 
something of household affairs from 
her worthy auat.””—“ I assure you,” 
again interposed Mary, ‘that Sophia 
does not neglect or despise any em- 
ployment suited”’ «Oh, we all 
know she is a favorite of yours, Miss 
Lee, and ’tis vastly proper for you to 
undertake her defence ; but Miss So- 
phy is not more perfect than other 
people, I  suppose.”’—* Let’s see 
who’ll get a good husband first, with 
all her accomplishments ! that’s what 
I say,’”’ retorted vulgar Mrs. Swith. 
‘Very true, Ma’am, there’s never 
much good comes of them geniuses, 
in my humble opinion ; and then Miss 
Sophy’s a reading lady too, I hear!” 
— Fine airs some people do give 
themselves truly! but her father’s a 
respectable sort of a gentlemanlike 
person, and well to do in the world, 
so one would be civil to the girl for 
his sake, you know.”” And so I was 
invited to do penance at Mrs. Smith’s, 
and Mrs. Hodgkinson’s, and Miss 
Blenkinsop’s, and Mrs. Sibthorpe’s, 
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&c. &c. &c., whether most to their 
discomfort or my own, it would be 
difficult to determine. 

My happy father meantime was de- 
lighted with these exhibitions, and 
never suffered me to refuse a request 
to favor the company with some music, 
lest I should incur the charge of af- 
fectation, and only laughed at my 
squeamishness, as he termed it, when 
I endeavored to convince him that my 
ready compliance was attributed to 
forwardness. But I began to grow 
callous to the petty malice of a coun- 
try town; I contrived to conciliate 
the young ladies by playing quadrilles 
for them to dance to through the win- 
ter ; and though the young men still 
thought, if they did not politely de- 
clare, that music was a great bore, the 
little of their conversation which I 
was permitted to hear quite satisfied 
me for the loss of the remainder ; and, 
the due visits and compliments paid 
and returned, I hoped that in time I 
should have some respite, as a wonder 
cannot last forever. 

Fresh torments, however, awaited 
me, through the mistaken kindness of 
my aunt—an elderly maiden lady, 
who, on my mother’s death, came to 
superintend my father’s domestic con- 
cerns. Aunt Deborah has no more 
ear than the china figures on her 
chimney-piece ; but she is extremely 
partial to music; partly because it 
relieves her in some degree from the 
labor of entertaining the company, but 
chiefly because, like the poet, she 
considers that ‘‘ Music is the food of 
love,” and in the vain hope of my 
captivating some simple swain ; for to 
see her niece happily established is, 
just now, the main object of her am- 
bition. Accordingly, she bids me 
“« play on,”’ till even the most perse- 
vering beau must be weary of the 
never-ending strain. Often should I 
pity some unfortunate youth, who 
from excess of politeness, (not the 
usual foible of the present age, cer- 
tainly,) or in hope of ingratiating him- 
self with my aunt or me, stands sen- 
tinel at the piano, whilst his wander- 
ing eyes betray his absent thoughts, 
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did I not think his punishment merited 
for his hypocrisy. One gentleman in- 
deed there is, a very pleasant young 
man,—that is, heir to a considerable 
estate,—who seems never tired of his 
post. Heis an amateur, tomy curse ; 
and, having few ideas or occupations 
of his own, is literally most happy 
when turning over the leaves of my 
music-book, or accompanying me on 
his leaden flute. I wish he were in 
reality a musical automaton, and then 
I need not be civil to him! 

But my misfortunes do not end 
here: whilst I could escape being 
chained to the piano, only to be placed 
at the card-table, or to take my seat 
in a committee of fashions and scan- 
dal, it was endurable ; but latterly a 
family has settled in our vicinity, — 
oh ! how unlike the rest of our neigh- 
bors !— intelligent, well-informed peo- 
ple, who have lived some years abroad ; 
—visited France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece ;—and who, without retailing 
to every stranger the diary of their 
voyages, possess a fund of amusing 
and delightful conversation. ‘‘ Alas! 
in vain to me the accents flow ;’’ pent 
up at my usual station, with my too- 
too-ing persecutor by my side, I am 
tantalized with seeing the group col- 
lected round the entertaining travel- 
lers, at the farthest end of the apart- 
ment, and occasionally hearing a few 
catching words, such as—Lake of Ge- 
neva, Simplon, Vatican, Miserere. 
In vain I attempt to pause, pretend to 
be in search of some stray book—my 
aunt is immediately at my elbow— 
‘Go on, my dear, you don’t inter- 
rupt the conversation in the least.” 
—‘No, aunt, but I should like to 
hear it !”—** Oh, Mr. Merton is only 
giving an account of something he 
saw or heard in Italy ; you may read 
all about it at your leisure in the books 
your father had down for you ; besides, 
my dear, (in a half whisper,) you 
could not be so rude as to leave Mr. 
to play by himself !’,—Driven to 
the last resource,—an appeal to Mr. 
generosily,—l suggest that 
probably he would have no objection 
to joining the company and conversa 
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tion.—‘* Who, I? no faith! I never 
had much turn for that sort of thing ; 
to my mind, now, music’s the best 
thing in the world to keep one awake 
of an evening ; so if you please, Miss 
Rondeau, we’ll lose no more time ; 
I’ve found the book you were looking 
for’’—and down I am obliged to sit, 
unless I would openly set at defiance 
my aunt’s authority. 

Debarred every other source of en- 
joyment, I endeavor to solace myself 
with the only pleasure permitted me ; 
and, to soothe my irritated mind, take 
up some crabbed piece which requires 
my whole skill and attention to mas- 
ter ; or perhaps venture on some sub- 
lime composition equally beyond the 
comprehension of the generality of 
auditors, and succeed in overcoming 
my chagrin sufficiently to receive, with 
at least the appearance of complacen- 
cy, the usual speeches addressed to 
me on such occasions. ‘ Upon my 
word, Miss Rondeau, you played most 
charmingly to-night ; but I own that 
scientific music is quite beyond me !” 
—‘* Oh, I hate Beethoven,” exclaims 
a younger lady, “ all his things are so 
difficult, I never have patience to learn 
them.”—< J never attempt pieces 
which require so much execution,” 
replies another; ‘‘my time is really 
too precious—besides, simplicity is my 
idol, a sweet ballad of Moore’s for 
example.”—« My dear creature, you 
must excuse me for deserting you to- 
night ; Mr. Henry Merton was so en- 
tertaining, that positively it was im- 
possible not to listen to him, even in 
preference to you.’’—** What a charm- 
ing description he gave us of that 
lake, somewhere abroad, and that large 
theatre at Zurich or somewhere—I 
declare I’m dying to see it.”—*«I 
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wonder, Miss Sophy, you had not 
some curiosity to hear about the fine 
singing in Italy !—the very land of 
harmony, you know—but then you can 
produce such divine sounds yourself !” 
—lI reply in monosyllables, and pass 
for a vain, stupid girl, with no soul 
for anything but sounds.—As for Mr. 
Merton, the father, I verily believe he 
takes me for a mere musical machine : 
he was heard one day to observe, that 
it was a pity there was no contrivance 
for stopping so admirable a piece of 
mechanism. ‘She certainly does 
play delightfully,’’—replied one of his 
sons, who has an agreeable voice, and 
sometimes joins the party at the piano, 
making music really a social amuse- 
ment by taking part in it with spirit— 
«and she would sing extremely well 
too, were it not for her timidity; f 
should like to know whether she €an 
converse as charmingly.” —‘« Timidity, 
indeed!” replied his brother—‘ I 
question if she possess any talent but 
for music, or depend upon it she 
woull not hesitate to display it.’ 
Thus, Mr. Editor, am I derided 
and despised ; and deprived of many 
opportunities of rational enjoyment 
and improvement, merely because I 
am so unfortunate as to excel in one 
particular accomplishment.—If ever I 
had a daughter to educate, she should 
be taught music as a delightful recrea- 
tion for her leisure hours, and the 
means of sometimes imparting plea- 
sure to the domestic circle ; but never 
should it be known beyond that circle 
that she possessed such a talent ; lest, 
like myself, she should have to lament, 
that, instead of the pleasures it is so 
well calculated to afford, fate has con- 
demned her to taste only “ the pains 
of music.”’ Yours, G. 





SAGACITY, 


[The Societyjfor the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge have published Part I. Vol. I. 
of a series of works, to be cailed the Li- 
brary of Entertaining Knowledge, on the 
plan of the Library of Useful Knowledge, 
which it is well known has been for some 
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time publishing under their superintend- 
This Part is entitled “‘ The Mena- 
geries: Quadrupeds described and drawn 


ence. 
from living Subjects.” The descriptions 
are illustrated by wood-cuts, taken from 
the living animals, chiefly those in the gar- 
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dens of the Zoological Society. We copy 
the following anecdotes of dogs.— This 
“ Library” is to be re-printed, we hear, in 
this country.] 

Many of the inferior animals have a 
distinct knowledge of time. The sun 
appears to regulate the motions of 
those which leave their homes in the 
morning, to return at particular hours 
of the evening. The Kamtschatka 
dogs are probably influenced in their 
autumnal return to their homes by a 
change of temperature. But in those 
animals possessing the readiest con- 
ceptions, as in the case of dogs ina 
highly civilized country, the exercise 
of this faculty is strikingly remarka- 
ble. Mr. Southey, in his Omniana, 
relates two instances of dogs who had 
acquired such a knowledge of time as 
weuld enable them to count the days 
off#he week. He says: ‘‘ My grand- 
fatWer had one which trudged two 
miles every Saturday to cater for him- 
self in the shambles. I know another 
more extraordinary and aides 
ticated example. A dog whicl#@had 
belonged to an Irishman, and was sold 
by him in England, would #@ver touch 
a morsel of food upon Friday.”’ The 
same faculty of recollecting intervals 
of time exists, though in a more limit- 
ed extent, in the horse. We knew a 
horse (and have witnessed the circum- 
stance) which, being accustomed to be 
employed once a week on a journey 
with the newsman of a provincial pa- 
per, always stopped at the houses of 
the several customers, although they 
were sixty or seventy in number. 
But, further, there were two persons 
on the route who took one paper be- 

“tween’ them, and each claimed the 
privilege of having it first on the alter- 
nate Sunday. The horse soon became 
accustomed to this regulation ; and al- 
though the parties lived two miles dis- 
tant, he stopped once a fortnight at 
the door of the half-customer at 
Thorpe, and once a fortnight at that 
of the other half-customer at Chert- 
sey, and never did he forget this ar- 
rangement, which lasted several years, 
or stop unnecessarily, when he once 
thoroughly understood the rule. 
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Dr. Gall says that dogs ‘ learn to 
understand not merely separate words 
or articulate sounds, but whole sen- 
tences expressing many ideas.” Dr. 
Elliotson, the learned translator of 
Blumenbach’s Physiology, quotes the 
following passage from Gall’s Trea- 
tise sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, 
without expressing any doubt of the 
circumstance :—*‘ I have often spoken 
intentionally of objects which might 
interest my dog, taking care not to 
mention his name, or make any into- 
nation or gesture which might awaken 
his attention. He, however, showed 
no less pleasure or sorrow, as it might 
be ; and, indeed, manifested by his 
behavior that he had understood the 
conversation which concerned him. I 
had taken a bitch from Vienna to Pa- 
ris ;—in a very short time she com- 
prehended French as well as German, 
of which I satisfied myself by repeat- 
ing before her whole sentences in both 
languages.”’ We have heard an in- 
stance of this quickness in the com- 
prehension of language which is very 
remarkable. A mongrel, between the 
shepherd’s dog and terrier, a great fa- 
vorite in a farm-house, was standing 
by while his mistress was washing 
some of her children. Upon asking a 
boy, whom she had just dressed, to 
bring his sister’s clothes from the next 
room, he pouted and hesitated. ‘Oh, 
then,” said the mother, «« Mungo will 
fetch them.” She said this by way 
of reproach to the boy, for Mungo had 
not been accustomed to fetch and car- 
ry. But Mungo was intelligent and 
obedient ; and without further com- 
mand he brought the child’s frock to 
his astonished mistress. This was an 
effort of imagination in Mungo, which 
dogs certainly possess in a considera- 
ble degree. He had often observed, 
doubtless, the business of dressing the 
children ; and the instant he was ap- 
pealed to, he imagined what his imis- 
tress wanted. Every one knows the 
anxiety which dogs feel to go out with 
their masters, if they have been ac- 
customed so to do. A dog will often 
anticipate the journey of his owner ; 
and, guessing the road he means to 
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take, steal away to a considerable 
distance on that road to avoid being 
detained at home. We have repeat- 
edly seen this circumstance. It is 
distinctly an effort of the imagination, 
if it be not an inference of reasoning. 

Linneus has made it a characteris- 
tic of dogs that “they bark at beg- 
gars :”’ but beggars are ragged, and 
sometimes have that look of wildness 
which squalid poverty produces ; and 
then the imagination of the dog sees, 
in the poor mendicant, a robber of his 
master’s house, or one who will be 
cruel to himself—and he expresses 
his own fears by a bark. A dog is 
thus valuable for watching property in 
proportion to the ease with which he 
is alarmed. One of the greatest ter- 
rors of a domesticated dog is a naked 
man, because this is an unaccustomed 
object. The sense of fear is said to 
be so great in this situation, that the 
fiercest dog will not even bark. A 
tan-yard at Kilmarnock in Ayrshire 
was a few years ago extensively rob- 
bed by a thief, who took this method 
to overcome the courage of a power- 
ful Newfoundland dog, who had long 
protected a considerable property. 
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The terror which the dog felt at the 
naked thief was altogether imaginary, 
for the naked man was less capable of 
resisting the attack of the dog than if 
he had been clothed. But then the 
dog had no support in his experience. 
His memory of the past did not come 
to the aid of that faculty which saw 
an unknown danger in the future. The 
faculties of quadrupeds, like those of 
men, are of course mixed in their ope- 
ration. The dog, who watches by 
his master’s grave, and is not tempt- 
ed away by the caresses of the living, 
employs both his memory and his ima- 
gination in this act of affection. In 
the year 1827 there was a dog con- 
stantly to be seen in St. Bride’s 
churchyard, Fleet Street, which for 
two years had refused to leave the 
place where his master was burie 
He did not appear miserable ; he ott 
dently recollected their old compan- 
ionship, and he imagined that their 
friendship would again be renewed. 
The gphabitants of the houses round 
the church daily fed the poor creature, 
and the sexton built him a little ken- 
nel. But he would never quit the 
spot ;—and there he died. 
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A work by. Robert Southey ought not 
to pass unnoticed, whatever may be 
the subject of which it treats. Of 
the propriety of bringing forward, 
however, in the present day, a super- 
stitious tradition like that on which 
the first of these poems is founded, 
we are somewhat doubtful, and should 
have been better pleased if the Lau- 
reate had chosen some other founda- 
tion, on which he might rear a su- 
perstructure more congenial to the 
spirit and wants of the age. This 
tradition is one of the Greek church, 
and may bé thus summed up. A 
youth, by name Eleémon, fell in love 
with his master’s daughter, Cyra, and 
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long essayed to win the consent of the 
father to certain proceedings nowise 
disagreeable in the view of the fair 
damsel herself. Eleémon prayed to 
virgin, and saint, and martyr, and in 
vain: he then turned to the heathen 
authorities, not as yet quite exploded 
in Cappadocia, and with equal ill 
success besought the aid of what one 
of our Cockney bards calls ‘ Apollo, 
and Mercurius, and the rest.”’ There 
remained one chance more—namely, 
the old gentleman, as he is generally 
denominated in polite society. Eleé- 
mon accordingly goes to the devil, 
who consents to manage that Cyra 
shall forthwith be Mrs. E., provided 
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the said Eleémon consents to have a _ But as he from the living world 
little red mark put on his breast, over — APproached where spirits dwell, 
‘i . . His bearers there in thinner air 
against his heart, being the outward Were dimly visible ; 

y Ne sig ) i , 
and visit le sign of his having sold his Shapeless, and scarce to be described 
soul, this world’s goods past and gone, In darkness where they flew ; 
to his satanic majesty. The bargain But still as they advanced, the more 
is struck, the seal is stamped, Cyrais 44 more distinet they grew ; 
married to Eleémon, and to all out- And when their way fast-speeding they 
ward view they are a most hap e Through their own region went, 

“ y happy cou- Then were they in their substance seen, 
ple. But Eleémon, the honeymoon The angelic form, the fiendish mien, 
once over, cannot away with the Face, look, and lineament. 

*¢ damned spot.”’ Much of the con- Behold where dawns before them now 
- > 
duct of the story is beautiful and pa- = ,_,_ Fat off, the boreal bay— 
theti Hi ti ttorted fi Sole daylight of that frozen zone, 
va Ic. 5 1s eoare 18 ox OF ed irom The limit of their way. 
him by his affectionate wife, after a 

a -ell Pe by h In that drear realm of outer night, 
second marvellous ream, and by her Like the shadow, or the ghost of light, 
revealed to the holy Bishop Basil, who It moved in the restless skies, 
receives the confession and contrition A®4 went and came, like a feeble flame 

. . That flickers before it dies. 
of the sinner who has sacrificed All 


for Love. He gives godly counsel ; 


There the fallen seraph reigned supreme 
Amid the utter waste ; 


d now comes a beautiful touch of There on the everlasting ice 
astic imagination—the spot is His dolorous throne was placed. 
washed out by the tears of Eleémon Son of the Morning ! is it then 


For this that thou hast given 
Thy seat, pre-eminent among 


and his Cyra. 


We present ” few extracts only. The hierarchies of heaven ? 
The first describes Eleémon’s vjgit to nett deesiihent ie 
, . 4 Sil dominion here couic joy 
Satan, when he has exposed himself Fo Masséd pede newt ; 
to the execution of the diabolical Or this cold region slake the fire 
contract. Of hell within the heart ! 


Thither the evil angels bear 
The youth, and rendering homage there 
Their service they evince, 
And in the name of Abibas 
Present him to their prince : 


** The rising moon grew pale in heaven 
At that unhappy sight ; 
And all the blessed stars seemed then 
To close their twinkling light : 

And a shuddering in the elms was heard, 
Though winds were still that night. Just as they seized him when he made 
The sorcerer’s mandate known, 

In that same act and attitude 

They set him before the throne. 


He called the spirits of the air, 
e called them in the name 
Of Abibas ; and at the call 
The attendant spirits came. The fallen seraph cast on him 
A dark disdainful look, 
And from his raised hand scornfully 
The proffer’d tablets took. 


A strong hand which he could not see 
Took his uplifted hand ; 
He felt a strong arm circle him, 


And lift him from his stand ; * Ay,—love!’ he cried. ‘It serves me well. 
‘ : ‘ There was the Trojan boy,— 
A ie earn Coes heard His love brought forth a ten years’ war, 
Which onward, with a mighty force, And Seed the towers of Trey. 
Impelled him through the air. And when my own Mark Antony 
‘ Against young Cesar strove 
Fast ee the pow nd and far And Rome’s whole world was set in arms, 
¢ hurricd him along: | The cause was,—all for love ! 
The hurricane is not so swift, 
The torrent not so strong : Some for ambition sell themselves, 


The lightning travels not so fast, __ By avarice some are driven ; 
The sunbeams not so far : Pride, envy, hatred, best will move 


And now behind him he hath left Some souls, and some for only love 
The moon and every star. Renounce their hopes of heaven. 


And still erect as on the tomb Yes, of all human follies, love, 
In impious act he stood, Methinks, hath served me best. 
Is he rapt onward—onward—still The apple had done but little for me 


In that fixed attitude. If Eve had not done the rest. 











ell. 
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Well then, young amorist, whom love 
Hath brought unto this pass, 
I am willing to perform the word 
Of my servant Abibas. 


Thy master’s daughter shall be thine, 
And with her sire’s consent ; 

And not more to thy heart’s desire 
Than to her own content. 


Yea, more,—I give thee with the girl, 
Thine after-days to bless, 
Health, wealth, long life, and whatsoe’er 
he world calls happiness. 


But, mark me '!—on conditions, youth ! 
No paltering here we know! 
Dost thou here solemnly, this hour 
Thy hope of heaven forego ? 


Dost thou renounce thy baptism, 
And bind thyself to me, 

My woful portion to partake 
Through all eternity ? 


No lurking purpose shall avail, 
When youth may fail and courage quail, 
To cheat me by contrition ! 
I will have thee written down among 
The children of perdition.’ ”’ 


Poor Eleémon executes the deed 
accordingly ; and this, we think, will 
satisfy our readers that the hand which 
wrote Queen Oracca has lost nothing 
of its cunning. Eleémon’s marriage 
and consequent happiness is fully de- 
scribed, and with many peculiar touch- 
es both of quaint satire and poetry. 
Witness the following :— 

“In present joy he wrapt his heart, 
And resolutely cast 
All other thoughts beside him, 
Of the future or the past.” 
At length comes the hour of retri- 
bution. 
‘«* Alone was Eleemon left 
For mercy on Heaven to call ; 
Deep and unceasing were his prayers, 
But not a tear would fall. 
His lips were parch’d, his head was hot, 
His eyeballs throbb’d with heat ; 


And in that utter silence 
He could hear his temples beat. 


But cold his feet, and cold his hands ; 
And at his heart there lay 
An icy coldness unrelieved, 
While he prayed the livelong day.” 


Satan, in spite of his repentance, 
claims our hero ; and there is a grand 
trial of strength in the cathedral be- 
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preceding description. We say no- 
thing of what opinion may be enter- 
tained of their taste; but they are 
very amusing, and we quote a few 
passages of the legal argument touch- 
ing the soul of the penitent. It is 
exceedingly like special pleading in 
our modern law courts. Satan says— 


«© « Mine is he by a bond 
Which holds him fast in law ; 
I drew it myself for certainty, 
And sharper than me must the lawyer be 
Who in it can find a flaw! 


Before the congregation, 
And in the face of day, 
Whoever may pray, and whoever gainsay, 
I will challenge him for my bondsman, 
And carry him quick away !” 


* Ha, Satan! dost thou in thy pride,’ 
With righteous anger, Basil cried, 
* Defy the force of prayer ? 
In the face of the church wilt thou brave it ? 
Why then we will meet thee there !” ” 


‘© There” they do meet, and the 
black gentleman enforces his claim as 
if he were a chancery barrister, and is 
answered by the bishop as if he were 
another. 


««¢ The writing is confessed ;— 
No plea against it shown ;— 
The forfeiture is mine, 
And now I take my own!’ 


* Hold there !’ cried Basil, with a voice 
That arrested him on his way, 
When from the screen he would have swoopt 
To pounce upon his prey : 


‘Hold there, I say ! Thou canst not sue 
Upon this bond by law ! 
A sorry legalist wore he 
Who could not in thy boasted plea 
Detect its fatal flaw. 


The deed is null, for it was framed 
With fraudulent intent ; 
A thing unlawful in itself; 
A wicked instrument,— 
Not to be pleaded in the courts— 
Sir Fiend, thy cause is shent ! 


This were enough; but more than this, 
A maxim, as thou knowest, it is 
Whereof all laws partake, 

That no one may of his own wrong 
His own advantage make. 


The man, thou sayest, thy bondsman is : 
Mark now, how stands the fact ! 
Thou hast allowed,—nay, aided him 
As a freedman to contract 


fore the bishop (who is indeed the A marriage with this Christian woman here, _ 


chief combatant) and the assembled 
Here the author indulges in 
some whim and pleasantries, which 
contrast with the pathetic traits of his 


people. 


24 ATHENEUM, VOL. 2, 3d series. 


And by a public act. 


That act being publicly perform’d 
With thy full cognizance, 
Claim to him as thy bondsman thou 
Canst never more advance. 
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For when they solemnly were then 
United, in sight of angels and men, 
The matrimonial band 
Gave to the wife a right in him; 
And we on this might stand. 


Thy claim upon the man was by 
Thy silence then forsaken ; 

A marriage thus by thee procured 
May not by thee be shaken ; 
And thou, O Satan, as thou seest, 
In thine own snare art taken !” 


So Basil said, and paused awhile ; 
The arch-fiend answered not; 
But he heaved in vexation 





The Grave of the Broken Heart. 


A sulphurous sigh for the bishop’s vocation, 
And thus to himself he thought :— 


‘ The law thy calling ought to have been, 
With thy wit so ready, and tongue so free ! 

To prove by reason in reason’s despite, 

That right is wrong, and wrong is right, 

And white is black, and black is white,— 

What a loss have I had in thee ! ” 

The Pilgrim to Compostella is a 
humorous production,—a very John 
Gilpin-ish piece of drollery. The 
notes to both ballads are full of curi- 
osities ‘rich and rare.”’* 








THE GRAVE 


OF THE BROKEN HEART. 


CHAPTER III, 


Dr. Hartopr’s fears were prophetic ; 
the picturesque circuit home delayed 
the arrival of Lady Octavia and Ver- 
non so long past the dinner hour, that 
the Doctor’s habitually urbane and 
placid temper would have been seri- 
ously discomposed, had he not that 
morning, in the course of a long visit 
from Mr. Henderson, the Sea Vale 
#Esculapius, acquired some informa- 
tion respecting the matrimonial en- 
gagements of his young curate, and 
the circumstances thereto relating, 
which, in the dearth of more interest- 
ing gossip, was not only acceptable to 
the worthy Rector’s craving appetite 
and accommodating taste, but would 
furnish him, par les suites, with a fair 
field for indulging his benevolent pro- 
pensity and peculiar talent for giving 
gratuitous advice with patronizing con- 
descension. Therefore he looked but 
tenderly reproachful at Lady Octavia, 
though the fins of the turbot 
boiled to rags, and various other dish- 
es, reduced to consommé¢s, gave touch- 
ing testimony of her cruel inconside- 
ration ; and scarcely had the servants 
left the dining-room, when, giving 
three preliminary hems, and an inward 
chuckle, with which he was wont to 


were 


* A work in 2 vols. 8vo. by Southey, has also recently been published. 


preface his discourses in the pulpit 
and elsewhere, the honorable Rector 
addressed his curate with a formal 
congratulation on his approaching mar- 
riage. Vernon’s face crimsoned all 
over, as he bowed and stammered out 
a few words of awkward acknowledg- 
ment, stealing impulsively a furtive 
glance at the Lady Octavia, who, af- 
fecting the most natural surprise in the 
world, artlessly exclaimed— Marri- 
ed !—Mr. Vernon going to be married, 
uncle ?—you don’t say so? Oh, Mr. 
Vernon, how secret you have been; 
—and may we know to whom, uncle ?” 
“To a unexceptionable and 
every way respectable and amiable 


most 


young person, as I have this morning 
had the pleasure of learning from a 
friend of yours, my dear Mr. Vernon! 
Henderson, who tells 
Aboyne’’——“* Miss 


—from good Mr. 
ie that Miss 
Aboyne !”’ interrupted Lady Octavia, 
with a pretty shriek of sudden dis- 


may ; “dear me! who could have 
thought it? I would not for the world 
have’’———“« You know Miss Aboyne, 


then?” asked the Doctor with some 
surprise, in his turn interrupting La- 
dy Octavia. ‘ Oh! I saw her to-day 
at church, and indeed she seeins—she 


It is called ** Col- 


loquies on the Progress and Prospects of Society, &c.,”’ and consists of dialogues between Sir 
T. More and Montesinos (a stranger from ‘a distant country”), on various interesting and 
important topics, such as the improvement of the world; Druidical stones ; feudal slavery ; 
growth of pauperism ; Owen of Lanark and the manufacturing system ; national wealth ; war; 
the prospects of Europe ; Methodists ; infidelity ; the United States ; Catholic emancipation; 


Treland, &c. &c. 


+ See page 149. 
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looks—that is, a—a very superior sort 
of person—I dare say very amiable, 
and excellent, and—You’ll introduce 
me to Miss Aboyne, Mr. Vernon 1— 
I assure you I am dying to know her.”’ 

Vernon, now compelled to speak, 
made some awkward attempts to ex- 
plain, that Miss Aboyne, from ill 
health and recent affliction, would not 
perhaps be able to avail herself of the 
honor of an introduction to Lady Oc- 
tavia ; and then the Doctor, impatient 
of colloquial trifling, which delayed 
the pouring forth of his, luminous and 
well-digested ideas, proceeded to favor 
Vernon, not only with his entire ap- 
probation of the projected union, but 
with an elaborate dissertation on do- 
mestic economy, by attending to the 
several branches whereof, (which he 
condescended to dwell on more parti- 
cularly,) a country curate might main- 
tain a wife and family, and bring up 
a score of children, with infinite com- 
fort and propriety, on an income short 
of a hundred and fifty pounds per an- 
num. ‘Of course, my dear Mr. 
Vernon!’’ the reverend gentleman 
went on to observe, ‘‘ there can be no 
expensive luxuries, no idle superflui- 
ties, in such a modest and well-order- 
ed establishment. But, after all, my 
dear sir! how little suffices for our 
real wants ; and beyond those, what 
Christian character or philosophic 
mind would Octavia! do, pray, 
desire that the gardener may be writ- 
ten to about these pines ; it is really 
scandalous !—they cost me a guinea 
a-piece, and this is the second I have 
cut to-day, and both uneatable. Send 
me the guava- But, as I was pro- 
ceeding to observe—as I was going on 
to remark to you, Mr. Vernon—be- 
yond our real necessities, (mere food 
and raiment,) what physical wants and 
temporal cares are worthy the consi- 
deration of a Christian and a philoso- 
pher? It hath been truly said— 

* Man wants but lite here below, 

Nor wants that little long.’ 

And with regard to the article of food 
especially, I am persuaded, Mr. Ver- 
non, and after long and mature delibe- 
ration on the subject, I feel no hesita- 
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tion in declaring my entire conviction, 
that in no part of the united Kingdom 
is the infant population more hale, 
healthful, and multitudinous, than 
where oatmeal or potatoes, with milk, 
or even pure water, forms its unvaried 
and unsophisticated aliment. There- 
fore, my dear sir, with regard to your 
future family, (those numerous olive 
branches with which it is my sincere 
prayer that Providence may surround 
your table,) I have no hesitation in 
strenuously advising”’ What the 
Doctor proceeded to advise must re- 
main forever secret between himself 
and Vernon, whose feelings, during 
the preceding harangue, can only be 
compared to those of a person under- 
going the ‘* peine forte et dure,” and 
who experienced proportionable relief 
when Lady Octavia, tired of continu- 
ing a silent tiers, arose to retire: As 
she passed him at the dining-room 
door, which he had hastened to hold 
open for her, she shook her fair head 
with a look of pretty anger, and arch- 
ly putting up one taper forefinger to 
her rosy lip, said softly, ‘Oh, fie! 
fie! Mr. Vernon !—how treacherous 
you have been!’’ Vernonslowly and 
reluctantly returned to his mitigated 
penance ; but far be it from us to re- 
view in detail the protracted torments 
of that mortal hour, during which the 
honorable and reverend gentleman, 
warmed with his own eloquence— 
charmed with his own theory—exalt- 
ed with a sense of his own philanthro- 
py, and with a consciousness of the 
lights which flowed in the faster as he 
continued to diffuse them—poured out 
his oracular suggestions with a conde- 
scending suavity that descended to the 
most minute particulars. At length, 
however, articulation thickened—sen- 
tences lagged at their termination— 
words came slower—syllables dropped 
away to indefinite sounds—and at last, 
in a final bewilderment of—‘*‘ As I was 
saying, Mr. Vernon—I repeat, my 
dear sir !—that—that—I have no hesi- 
tation in—in af-af-fir-r-r’’—the com- 
fortable double chin of the respectable 
adviser sank, embedded in its own 
rolls, on his ample chest, an incipient 
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For when they solemnly were then 
United, in sight of angels and men, 
The matrimonial band 
Gave to the wife a right in him ; 
And we on this might stand. 


Thy claim upon the man was by 
Thy silence then forsaken ; 

A marriage thus by thee procured 
May not by thee be shaken ; 
And thou, O Satan, as thou seest, 
In thine own snare art taken !” 


So Basil said, and paused awhile ; 
The arch-fiend answered not; 
But he heaved in vexation 
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A sulphurous sigh for the bishop’s vocation, 
And thus to himself he thought :— 


* The law thy calling ought to have been, 
With thy wit so ready, and tongue so free ! 

To prove by reason in reason’s despite, 

That right is wrong, and wrong is right, 

And white is black, and black is white,— 

What a loss have I had in thee !’ ” 

The Pilgrim to Compostella is a 
humorous production,—a very John 
Gilpin-ish piece of drollery. The 
notes to both ballads are full of curi- 
osities “ rich and rare.’’* 
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CHAPTER III, 


Dr. Hartop’s fears were prophetic ; 
the picturesque circuit home delayed 
the arrival of Lady Octavia and Ver- 
non so long past the dinner hour, that 
the Doctor’s habitually urbane and 
placid temper would have been seri- 
ously discomposed, had he not that 
morning, in the course of a long visit 
from Mr. Henderson, the Sea Vale 
ZEsculapius, acquired some informa- 
tion respecting the matrimonial en- 
gagements of his young curate, and 
the circumstances thereto relating, 
which, in the dearth of more interest- 
ing gossip, was not only acceptable to 
the worthy Rector’s craving appetite 
and accommodating taste, but would 
furnish him, par les suites, with a fair 
field for indulging his benevolent pro- 
pensity and peculiar talent for giving 
gratuitous advice with patronizing con- 
descension. ‘Therefore he looked but 
tenderly reproachful at Lady Octavia, 
though the fins of the turbot were 
boiled to rags, and various other dish- 
es, reduced to consomm/s, gave touch- 
ing testimony of her cruel inconside- 
ration ; and scarcely had the servants 
left the dining-room, when, giving 
three preliminary hems, and an inward 
chuckle, with which he was wont to 


preface his discourses in the pulpit 
and elsewhere, the honorable Rector 
addressed his curate with a formal 
congratulation on his approaching mar- 
riage. Vernon’s face crimsoned all 
over, as he bowed and stammered out 
a few words of awkward acknowledg- 
ment, stealing impulsively a furtive 
glance at the Lady Octavia, who, af- 
fecting the most natural surprise in the 
world, artlessly exclaimed—* Marri- 
ed !—Mr. Vernon going to be married, 
uncle t—you don’t say so? Oh, Mr. 
Vernon, how secret you have been ; 
—and may we know to whom, uncle ?” 
“Te a unexceptionable and 
every way respectable and amiable 


most 


young person, as I have this morning 
had the pleasure of learning from a 
friend of yours, my dear Mr. Vernon! 
—from good Mr. Henderson, who tells 
me that Miss Aboyne’?——« Miss 
Aboyne !”’ interrupted Lady Octavia, 
with a pretty shriek of sudden dis- 
may; “‘dear me! who could 
thought it? I would not for the world 
have’’——** You know Miss Aboyne, 
then?” asked the Doctor with some 
surprise, in his turn interrupting La- 
dy Octavia. ‘Oh! I saw her to-day 
at church, and indeed she seeiss—she 


have 


* A work in 2 vols. 8vo. by Southey, has also recently been published. It is called * Col- 


loquies on the Progress and Prospects of Suciety, &c.,’’ and consists of dialogues between Sir 


T. More and Montesinos (a stranger from “a distant country”), on various interesting and 
important topics, such as the improvement of the world; Druidical stones ; feudal slavery ; 
growth of pauperism ; Owen of Lanark and the manufacturing system ; national wealth ; war; 
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looks—that is, a—a very superior sort 
of person—I dare say very amiable, 
and excellent, and—You’ll introduce 
me to Miss Aboyne, Mr. Vernon 1— 
I assure you I am dying to know her.”’ 

Vernon, now compelled to speak, 
made some awkward attempts to ex- 
plain, that Miss Aboyne, from _ ill 
health and recent affliction, would not 
perhaps be able to avail herself of the 
honor of an introduction to Lady Oc- 
tavia ; and then the Doctor, impatient 
of colloquial trifling, which delayed 
the pouring forth of his, luminous and 
well-digested ideas, proceeded to favor 
Vernon, not only with his entire ap- 
probation of the projected union, but 
with an elaborate dissertation on do- 
mestic economy, by attending to the 
several branches whereof, (which he 
condescended to dwell on more parti- 
cularly,) acountry curate might main- 
tain a wife and family, and bring up 
a score of children, with infinite com- 
fort and propriety, on an income short 
of a hundred and fifty pounds per an- 
num. ‘Of course, my dear Mr. 
Vernon!’’ the reverend gentleman 
went on to observe, ‘‘ there can be no 
expensive luxuries, no idle superflui- 
ties, in such a modest and well-order- 
ed establishment. But, after all, my 
dear sir! how little suffices for our 
real wants ; and beyond those, what 
Christian character or philosophic 
mind would Octavia! do, pray, 
desire that the gardener may be writ- 
ten to about these pines ; it is really 
scandalous !—they cost me a guinea 
a-piece, and this is the second I have 
cut to-day, and both uneatable. Send 
me the guava———But, as | was pro- 
ceeding to observe—as I was going on 
to remark to you, Mr. Vernon—be- 
yond our real necessities, (mere food 
and raiment,) what physical wants and 
temporal cares are worthy the consi- 
deration of a Christian and a philoso- 
pher? It hath been truly said— 

* Man wants but litde here below, 

Nor wants that little long.’ 
And with regard to the article of food 
especially, I am persuaded, Mr. Ver- 
non, and after Jong and mature delibe- 
ration on the subject, I feel no hesita~ 
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tion in declaring my entire conviction, 
that in no part of the united Kingdom 
is the infant population more hale, 
healthful, and multitudinous, than 
where oatmeal or potatoes, with milk, 
or even pure water, forms its unvaried 
and unsophisticated aliment. There- 
fore, my dear sir, with regard to your 
future family, (those numerous olive 
branches with which it is my sincere 
prayer that Providence may surround 
your table,) I have no hesitation in 
strenuously advising” What the 
Doctor proceeded to advise must re- 
main forever secret between himself 
and Vernon, whose feelings, during 
the preceding harangue, can only be 
compared to those of a person under- 
going the ‘‘ peine forte et dure,” and 
who experienced proportionable relief 
when Lady Octavia, tired of continu- 
ing a silent fiers, arose to retires As 
she passed him at the dining-room 
door, which he had hastened to hold 
open for her, she shook her fair head 
with a look of pretty anger, and arch- 
ly putting up one taper forefinger to 
her rosy lip, said softly, “Oh, fie! 
fie! Mr. Vernon !—how treacherous 
you have been!’? Vernon slowly and 
reluctantly returned to his mitigated 
penance ; but far be it from us to re- 
view in detail the protracted torments 
of that mortal hour, during which the 
honorable and reverend gentleman, 
warmed with his own eloquence— 
charmed with his own theory—exalt- 
ed with a sense of his own philanthro- 
py, and with a consciousness of the 
lights which flowed in the faster as he 
continued to diffuse them—poured out 
his oracular suggestions with a conde- 
scending suavity that descended to the 
most minute particulars. At length, 
however, articulation thickened—sen- 
tences lagged at their termination— 
words came slower—syllables dropped 
away to indefinite sounds—and at last, 
in a final bewilderment of—* As I was 
saying, Mr. Vernon—I repeat, my 
dear sir !—that—that—I have no hesi- 
tation in—in af-af-fir-r-r’’—the com- 
fortable double chinof the respectable 
adviser sank, embedded in its own 
rolls, on his ample chest, an incipient 
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snore chimed in with the struggling 
affirmation, and after an attempt or 
two of guttural thickness, which 
sounded like ‘‘ pease-porridge—cheap 
and wholesome,” and ‘‘ Mrs. Rundell,”’ 
broke out into a grand continuous bass. 
Then, quietly and cautiously, Vernon 
rose from his seat of torture—quietly 
and cautiously he stole towards the 
door—but not so noiselessly did he 
effect his exit as to be wholly unno- 
ticed by the half-conscious slumberer, 
whose drowsy attempts at articulation 
forthwith recommenced, but only to 
commission his curate, who thanked 
heaven for his escape, with a message 
to the Lady Octavia. After the scene 
of his recent mortification, of which 
her Ladyship had been a witness, 
Vernon would gladly, had he been per- 
mitted, have avoided an early téte-a- 
téte with her; and his heart told him 
he was anxiously expected elsewhere ; 
but the Doctor’s message must be de- 
livered—it need not delay him three 
minutes; and with a determination 
that it should not, and hat in hand, he 
sprang up stairs, and into the drawing- 
room, from whence issued the sweet 
sounds of Lady Octavia’s fine-toned 
harp and fine voice deliciously blend- 
ing in an aria of ‘* Semiramide.” 
Another voice, less powerful but more 
touching, accompanied by a humbler 
instrument, was breathing out at this 
self-same hour in the orphan’s home, 
such strains as well befitted the Sab- 
bath vesper. Often did that low me- 
lodious voice pause in a cadence, or 
hang suspended on a note, while the 
singer’s head was suddenly upraised 
in a listening attitude, her long slender 
fingers suspended over the silent 
chords, and her eyes glancing anxious- 
ly through the little casement toward 
the garden gate. Again and again re- 
curred that anxious pause ; each time 
the hymn resumed with tones less 
firm, and a more plaintive modulation ; 
at last a deep and heavy sigh was the 
involuntary prelude ; and as Millicent 
withdrew her eyes from the window, 
tears, which had been long collecting 
within their lids, fell on her listless 
fingers as she bent over her instru 
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ment, and endeavored to renew the 
sacred harmony. It was but an en- 
deavor. Her voice had become weak 
and tremulous ; so, discontinuing her 
vocal tribute, she wisely resorted to 
silent communion with that book which 
contains ‘‘ words in season”? for all 
the soul’s necessities—of peace for the 
disquieted—of strength to the weak— 
of healing to the sorely stricken—of 
hope to the broken-hearted. Milli- 
cent found there the aid she sought ; 
and when, as was her custom, she had 
joined with he: old servant in their 
nightly sacrifice of prayer and praise, 
she was able again, and without effort, 
to smile cheerfully, and speak cheer- 
ingly, to that faithful humble friend, 
the bursting indignation of whose af- 
fectionate zeal she endeavored to re- 
press with a sincere assurance of her 


own conviction, that the morrow 
would bring with it a satisfactory ex- 
planation. 


Early the next morning—earlier 
even than Miss Aboyne’s primitive 
breakfast hour, Vernon entered the 
little parlor just as Nora was remov- 
ing the tea equipage. She scarcely 
vouchsafed to notice his entrance even 
with a look, and the grave severity of 
her countenance by no means _ tended 
to dispel the troubled surprise with 
which he had remarked her employ- 
ment. ‘ Nora!” he hurriedly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ what are you about ?— 
where is Miss Aboyne ?—Not ill ? not 
ill, surely ?—God forbid !’’—« Ahout 
as well as some folks wish her to be, 
I doubt,” shortly and bitterly replied 
the indignant Nora, as she essayed, 
without farther parley, or even honor- 
ing him with a second glance, to pass 
Vernon with the tea-tray. But his 
fears were now too thoroughly awaken- 
ed to permit her silent egress ; and, 
grasping her wrist more forcibly than 
he was aware of, he said, “ Nora! 
Nora! tell me, for God’s sake, is she 
really ill !—is my Millicent’’ and 
his voice trembled with an excess of 
agitation that shook even Nora’s pre- 
determined inflexibility, and she so 
far relented as to inform him, (as, in- 
deed, she had been especially enjoined 
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in case he should call thus early,) that 
Miss Aboyne was suffering only from 
headache, but would be well enough 
to rise and receive him a little later 
in the day. She could not find in 
her heart, however, to give the sup- 
plement of Millicent’s message ; name- 
ly, that the headache was, she believ- 
ed, but the effect of a slight cold 
which she had taken the preceding 
day. In lieu of that assurance, so af- 
fectionately intended to prevent self- 
reproach on the part of Vernon, the 
wrathful Nora, who had by no means 
any tender consideration for his feel- 
ings, took upon her to substitute an 
“ amendment,”’ imputing the headache 
to a sleepless night, and both the ef- 
fect and its immediate cause to one 
far deeper, which she also vouch- 
ed for on her authority—the 
heartache ; and then, giving way to 
the impulse of her warm and faithful 
spirit, the affectionate creature laid 
her hand on Vernon’s shoulder, and, 
while tears filled her eyes as she fix- 
ed them earnestly on his, exclaimed 
—<« Oh, Mr. Vernon! Mr. Vernon! 
did I ever think it would have come to 
this !—that my child! my jewel! the 
flower of the world ! Colonel Aboyne’s 
daughter! should be slighted for that 
proud lady, who only came here to 
break my darling’s heart, and help 
you to dig her grave, Mr. Vernon? 
Ay, there she'll be soon, sir; and 
then you may go your ways and be 


0? 


happy ; 


own 


with which comfortable and 
assurance, Nora pushed 
by with her breakfast-tray, followed, 
however, by Vernon, who, though his 


comforting 


worst fears were relieved by the first 
part of her communication, still went 
on to ask a hundred anxious ques- 
tions, and commission the half-relent- 
ing nurse with as many tender mes- 
sages, thouch the latter 
cerning and honest to feel or affect 
great reliance on his assurance, that 
he should satisfactorily account to 
Miss Aboyne for his apparent neg- 
lect of the preceding day. 

The incredulous messenger consci- 
entiously ‘told the tale as ’twas told 
to her,” nevertheless, virtuously re- 


was too dis- 


fraining from comment on ‘how the 
truth might be;’’ and Millicent’s 
heart was prompt to accept beforehand 
the promised explanation. During 
the watches of a sleepless night, it 
was impossible but that troubled 
thoughts and vague surmises had 
crept into her mind, involuntarily and 
unencouraged, nay, quickly and per- 
severingly repressed, with the generous 
confidence of a nature not prone to 
think evil; but still they returned 
like the phantoms of a feverish ima- 
gination, and Millicent was indeed 
sick in spirit, as well as physically in- 
disposed, when Nora first drew her 
curtains that morning. But very soon 
the fresh air and the bright sunshine, 
entering at the unclosed lattice, brought 
with them sweet influences redolent of 
happier and more hopeful feelings ; 
and when Nora soon after returned 
with her report of Vernon’s early vi- 
sit and affectionate messages, Millicent 
smiled with perfectly restored cheer- 
fulness, inwardly rebuking the weak- 
ness which had subjected her to such 
causcless Neither was 
she disappointed that morning of the 
promised speedy return. 


uneasiness, 


Neither, on 
the part of Vernon, was anything left 
unsaid to make his peace (had that 
been necessary) with one whose gen- 
tle bosom harbored no accusing spirit ; 
and when he left her late and unwill- 
ingly—in truth, it was always unwill- 
ingly that he did leave her—it was 
with a pledge to steal away to her 
again in time for one sweet hour of 
evening-walk, and more than one after 
hour of social happiness in the dear 
little parlor, where so many a past 
evening had stolen away with the 
pace of unworldly 
innocent enjoyment. And punctual, 
as in former days, was Horace Ver- 
non to the hour of tryst; and never, 
perhaps, even in former days, had his 
voice and looks, when addressing Mil- 
licent, expressed feelings so deep and 
tender. Those feelings were not ex- 
cited by reviving attachment, for his 
true affection had never been alienat- 
ed from their first object ; but if his 


Aeart liad not strayed from its allegi- 


swilt-unsounding 
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ance, his lighter fancy might have 
been more susceptible of other fasci- 
nations ; and a consciousness of this 
sort, and that he had for a time forgot- 
ten her who ever thought of him, per- 
haps it was, that imparted a shade of 
more than usual seriousness that eve- 
ning to the expression of his large 
dark eyes, and of peculiar tenderness 
to his tone and manner. And for ma- 
ny succeeding days, even Nora’s lynx- 
eyed jealousy detected no cause for 
dissatisfaction in any part of his con- 
duct; and more than once Millicent 
hastened him from her side, where he 
was fain to linger, by reminding him of 
the lateness of the hour, and the courte- 
sy due, on his part, to his entertainers at 
the Rectory. Of the fair lady who 
presided there, Vernon made less and 
less mention ia his discourse with Mil- 
licent; though even now again a few 
words, a hasty remark, escaped him, 
that might have impressed an indiffer- 
ent observer with a persuasion, that 
Lady Octavia’s charms and opinions 
had, at leasi, their due weight with 
her uncle’s handsome curate ; and cer- 
tainly the delightful naiveté with which 
she had betrayed her admiration of his 
fine person and interesting character, 
had by no means depreciated Vernon’s 
estimation of her Ladyship’s refined 
taste and superior judgment. Lady 
Octavia had also performed, to the 
life, a few sallies of artless indiscre- 
tion and amiable enthusiasm, from 
which the gentleman was not very 
slow to infer, that she discerned in 
him intellectual as well as personal 
qualities of a higher order, than even 
his affectionate Millicent gave him 
credit for. She, at least, had never 
administered that incense to his vani- 
ty, which was so delicately, and of 
course unconsciously, offered by the 
Lady Octavia; still less had Miss 
Aboyne, in the humble simplicity of 
her heart, ever dreamt of regretting 
for Horace, that Fate, whose agency 
in human affairs she was not wont to 
acknowledge, had marked out for him 
the obscure lot of a country clergy- 
man. Millicent Aboyne could fancy 
no lot in life so peculiarly favored. 
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Lady Octavia Falkland had allowed 
Vernon to perceive that for him, capa- 
ble as he was of—she never said ex- 
actly what—she considered it one of 
pitiable degradation. And _ there 
again, though Vernon’s best feelings 
and more serious conviction sided with 
Millicent, the lurking weakness of his 
nature was grateful to Lady Octavia 
for her flattering prepossession. 

‘* Miliicent certainly loves me with 
true affection,’’ once or twice solilo- 
quized Vernon; ‘ and yet, how strange 
it is, that she should have no ambition 
for me—that she should see me with 
less partial eyes than one to whom, 
comparatively speaking, I am nothing 
—at least’’—and then broke in some- 
thing very like a sigh— to whom I 
can be nothing now ;—but Milly has 
seen so little of the world, and Lady 
Octavia so much, and has such extra- 
ordinary insight into character !—so 
much warmth of feeling !—so much 
heart !’”,—Poor Millicent! wert thou 
cold and heartless ? 

A few days after Doctor Hartop’s 
memorable after-dinner communica- 
tion, Lady Octavia signified to Ver- 
non her intention of calling that morn- 
ing at Sea Vale Cottage, which con- 
descending attention on her part had 
been hitherto delayed by his report of 
Miss Aboyne’s increased indisposition, 
and her inability to receive visits. 
That cause of exclusion having ceased 
to exist, however, he could no longer 
decline for Millicent the proffered 
courtesy. His own private reasons for 
wishing it could be altogether avoid- 
ed he did not perhaps analyze very 
curiously ; or rather he assured him- 
self, that solely for Millicent’s sake, 
who would in truth gladly have dis- 
pensed with the visit, he was thus 
considerately reluctant. 

But now Lady Octavia was prede- 
termined ; she would go that morning 
—she would go directly—and Mr. 
Vernon must escort and introduce her. 
And before he had well got through 
two or three not very neatly-turned 
sentences expressive of his sense of 
her Ladyship’s kindness, and so on, 
he found himself with his noble and 
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lovely charge at the entrance of Mil- 
licent’s little cottage. In another mi- 
nute, Nora (who, to Vernon’s horror 
and dismay, presented herself with a 
brown coarse wrapper, tucked up 
sleeves, and blue coddled arms evi- 
dently fresh from the suds) had thrown 
open the door of the small parlor 
where Millicent was sitting at work ; 
and Vernon’s ruffled feelings were not 
smoothed to complacency bY his quick 
nervous glance at the nature of her 
occupation, which was that of divid- 
ing, and folding with neat arrange- 


ment, certain lengths and squares of 


coarse dark household napery. Co- 
loring and confusedly, without raising 
his eyes to the countenances of either 
of the fair ladies, he hurried through 
the ceremony of introduction; but 
the calm sweet tone of Millicent’s 
voice encouraged him to look up, and 
when the natural grace and lady-like 
self-possession with which she receiv- 
ed her beautiful visiter, relieved him 
in part from the uncomfortable feelings 
which Lady Octavia’s courteous ease 
and amiable prévenance also contri- 
buted to dispel, he found himself in a 
few minutes conversing with his fair 
companions with tolerable composure. 
Still his restless eyes glanced ever and 
anon at the coarse unhemmed towels, 
and then at the direction of Lady Oc- 
tavia’s eyes—and from her to Milli- 
cent, and again from Millicent to the 
titled beauty. Beautiful indeed the 
latter was at all times, but strikingly 
so at that Lady Octavia 
had too much good taste, and too 


moment. 


much confidence in the unassisted ef- 
fect of her own charms, ever to over- 
load them with fashionable frippery. 
Her costume that morning was a plain 
white muslin robe, setting off to the 
best advantage the perfect symmetry 
of a figure, about which a large India 
shawl had been carelessly wrapped, 
and was now’suffered to fall in pictu- 
resque drapery off one shoulder. A 
large straw hat, tied loosely with a 
broad green ribbon, also fell back as 
she seated herself, so as to leave near- 
ly uncovered a bright profusion of au- 
burn hair, beautifully disarranged by 
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the fresh morning wind, which had 
also communicated a richer glow to 
the peach bloom of her young cheek, 
and a more sparkling vivacity to her 
Jaughing eyes. Vernon saw that Miss 
Aboyne’s eyes were riveted admiringly 
on her lovely guest. His, but the 
moment before, had been drawing an 
involuntary comparison between the 
youthful beauty and his own sweet 
Millicent; and if, on one hand, he 
was too forcibly struck with the con- 
trast of the opening and the waning 
rose—of the sheltered blossom, and 
the storm-beat flower—he observed 
also, with affectionate pride, that the 
interesting and intellectual loveliness 
of Miss Aboyne, her simple dignity 
and natural elegance, lost nothing by 
the closest comparison with the bril- 
liant graces and perfect finish of the 
Lady Octavia. 

With what extraordinary celerity 
will thoughts, deductions, conclusions, 
and endless trains of ideas and images 
succeed each other on the magic lan- 
tern of the mind! mental 
mirror still reflected a confused and 
misty portraiture ; that of the Lady 
Octavia presented far more definite 
and well-arranged conceptions. On 
her way to the cottage, she had been 
weighing interiorly the comparative 


Vernon’s 


amusement to be derived from patron- 
izing Miss Aboyne, or breaking her 
heart—but her judgment rather inclin- 
ed from the scale of patronage. In 
London, or ina full 
neighborhood, it 


and fashionable 
might have been 
played off & merveille, with high credit 
to the protecting power; but what 
could be done in that way at Sea 
Vale? It would be more in charac- 
ter with that sweet seclusion to get 
up the other entertainment, which, 
with management, might be 
wrought into a very pretty romance of 
real life, and last out the whole term 
of exile, leaving the catastrophe to 
follow—for Lady Octavia’s feelings 
were modelled much after the drama- 
tic taste of our Gallic neighbors, 
which interdicts murder on the stage. 
*< However,’’ resolved the candid 
schemer, ‘ I will see this Miss Aboyne 


good 
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before I make up my mind.” And 
the brief test of a few minutes’ inter- 
course with the unsuspecting Millicent, 
sufficed to setile her Ladyship’s plan 
of operations. She felt, almost at 
the first introduction, that Miss Aboyne 
would not be patronized—so set her- 
self to work, with a clear conscience, 
on the other experiment. 

‘* What a sweet cottage you live in, 
Miss Aboyne !”’ observed Lady Octa- 
via, after a little desultory conversa- 
tion, during which she had been tak- 
ing a critical survey through her glass 
of the little parlor and all within it. 
‘What a sweet cottage!’ she ex- 
claimed, rising to complete her exami- 
nation. ‘* So neat! and so small and 
pretty! Doyou know, Mr. Vernon,” 
turning to Horace, “I quite adore it, 
it puts me so in mind of dear Falk- 
land ;—it’s so like our poultry woman’s 
cottage in the park !’? Vernon color- 
ed and fidgeted; but Millicent said, 
smilingly, that she was indeed partial 
to her little home, and gratified that 
its unpretending prettiness had excited 
a pleasing association in Lady Octa- 
via’s mind. ‘* But do you really live 
here all alone, with only that old wo- 
man ?”’ inquired her Ladyship, with a 
sweet expression of condoling interest, 
just sufficing to make it doubtful whe- 
ther her impertinence were intentional, 
or artlessly indiscreet. ‘* How very 
odd !—that is, I mean, how very de- 
lightful !—and I dare say you have al- 
ways something to do—some useful 
work or other—so superior to fashion- 
able, trifling occupations! Do, pray, 
go on with that you was about when 
we came in, my dear Miss Aboyne. 
I would not interrupt you for the 
world—and it would really amuse me ; 
do go on—its delightful to see people 
so clever and notable. I should like 
to learn,’’ and running to the table, 
Lady Octavia drew a chair close to it, 
and set herself to as grave and curi- 
ous an inspection of the coarse manu- 
facture Millicent had been employed 
in, as if each towel had been an an- 
cient manuscript, and every stitch a 
hieroglyphic or a Greek character. 
“Your Ladyship will scarcely find 
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anything in my homely work worthy 
the condescending attention you are 
pleased to bestow on it,” quietly 
remarked Miss Aboyne, in whose 
character want of penetration was by 
no means the concomitant of simpli- 
city, and whose sense of the ludicrous 
was keen enough to have excited a 
laugh at the solemn absurdity of her 
fair visiter’s caprice, if good manners 
had not restricted to a smile the out- 
ward indication of her feelings. 

« Ah! now I know what this is—I 
remember all about it,’ triumphantly 
exclaimed Lady Octavia, looking up 
from the object of her examination, 
on which, however, one rosy palm re- 
mained emphatically outspread. ‘ This 
is hackaback, or shackaback, or 
some such thing—the same sort of 
stuff mamma gives for pinafores to 
our school at Falkland. I wish I was 
half so clever and industrious as you 
are, Miss Aboyne, but I am afraid Mr. 
Vernon could tell you I am a sad 
trifling creature.’’ 

‘‘ Miss Aboyne’s general 
tions differ less from your Ladyship’s 
than those she has selected for this 
morning’s amusement,” said Vernon, 
with an ill-concealed irritability that 
tingled to his very finger-ends ; and 
nervously starting from his chair, he 
went towards Millicent’s music-stand, 
and partly to prove his petulant asser- 
tion, as well as to withdraw Lady 
Octavia’s attention from the hated 
work-table, he requested her to look 
over some manuscript Italian music 
which he hurriedly extracted from the 
pile. His request drew forth an ex- 
clamation of surprise from her Lady- 
ship, as, approaching the music stand, 
and taking the offered sheet, she cried, 
‘“‘Ttalian!—you sing Italian, then, 
Miss Aboyne? I suppose Mr. Ver- 
non has been your teacher.”’ Milli- 
cent looked towards Horace with arch 
meaning in her eyes ; but taking the 
reply to himself, and speaking with 
generous warmth, and a countenance 
glowing with grateful acknowledgment, 
he said, <‘ No, indeed !—your Lady- 
ship does me too much honor; I am 
indebted to Miss Aboyne, and to one 
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who was equally beloved and respect- 
ed by her and by myself, for all my 
knowledge of Italian—for évery ac- 
quisition I most value—for more than 
I ever can repay.” There was a 
general pause. Lady Octavia wished 
she could have retracted a question 
which had excited feelings of a very 
different nature from those she de- 
signed to insinuate, and had drawn 
from Vernon so spirited an avowal of 
them. But the slight inadvertence 
led, at least, to one satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

Vernon’s honorable warmth and af- 
fectionate allusion to her beloved fa- 
ther, touched the spring of deepest 
emotion in Millicent’s bosom, and 
subverted in a moment the outwork of 
calm self-possession, which had main- 
tained itself so successfully, and, in 
truth, so easily, against the oblique 
aim of Lady Octavia’s puny missiles ; 
and the deep flush that now mantled 
her before colorless cheek, and the 
tears that swam in her dovelike eyes, 
were evidence unquestionable that 
Miss Aboyne had a heart, and one not 
altogether organized of ‘« impenetrable 
stuff.” 

To do Lady Octavia Falkland jus- 
tice, however, she did not meditate 
actual murder, on or off the stage, or 
anything, indeed, but a little harm- 
less temporary sport with the happi- 
ness of the two persons so long and 
solemnly contracted. She merely de- 
signed to assert the omnipotence of 
her own charms, by convincing Miss 
Aboyne that she had it in her power 
to make Vernon faithless to his early 
vows; and, with regard to Vernon 
himself, she only intended to give him 
a clear insight of the disadvantages 
which must attend his union with 
Miss Aboyne, and a despairing glimpse 
of the superlative felicity in store for 
the fortunate mortal who should awa- 
ken an interest in her own fair bosom. 
With guarded caution, also, she cha- 
ritably inclined to indulge him with 
an experimental taste of la belle pas- 
sion, such as it might be between sym- 
pathetic souls of a superior order ; and 
then, having so far generously enlight- 
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ened him as to the capabilities of his 
own heart, to leave him and his be- 
trothed to complete their stupid union 
in their own dull way, and be ‘as 
happy as possible ever afterwards.” 

Millicent did not again see Vernon 
till late in the morning which succeed- 
ed that of Lady Octavia’s visit ; but 
she received him then with looks that 
beamed a welcome even more affec- 
tionate than that with which they were 
ever wont to greet him. His warm 
tribute to her dear father’s memory, 
so spontaneously uttered the preced- 
ing day in reply to Lady Octavia’s 
uncivil observation, had been balm to 
her heart, and her grateful feelings 
were ready to overflow at his appear- 
ance. But he approached and greet- 
ed her with an unusual degree of 
coldness and constraint, and there was 
acloud upon his brow, and an ab- 
stractedness in his manner, that quick- 
ly and effectually repressed the ex- 
pression of a sensibility too tender 
and profound not to be keenly sus- 
ceptible of the slightest repulse. 

For some time few words passed 
between them. Vernon seated him- 
self beside Millicent at the table 
where she was finishing some pencil 
sketches, and usefully employed him- 
self in cutting up her pencils into 
shavings, and her Indian rubber into 
tainute fractions. At last—* Milly,” 
said he, abruptly, ‘‘ what can induce 
you to waste your time about such 
abominable work as you were employ- 
ed in when Lady Octavia called yes- 
terday !—and to have it all spread out 
in your sitting-room too !—such vile, 
hideous litter !”’ 

«* My dear Horace !”’ mildly repli- 
ed Millicent, looking up from her 
sketch with an expression of surprise, 
not unmingled with a more painful 
feeling—‘‘ my dear Horace! do you 
forget that, circumstanced as we are, 
my time is much more wasted in such 
an occupation as this, than it was in 
the homely task you found me engag- 
ed in yesterday? You know, Ho- 
race,’’ she added, half smiling as she 
bent again over her drawing, “ that 
Nora and I are very busy now provid- 
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ing for our future household comforts ? 
But I will allow, such work as mine 
was yesterday is not ornamental to a 
sitting-room ; you shall not find the 
little parlor so disgraced again, dear 
Horace.”’ 

The sweetness of the answer was 
irresistible ; but though it made Ver- 
non heartily ashamed of the weakness 
which laid him open to such paltry 
annoyance as that he had just made 
cause of complaint to Millicent, it 
could not immediately tranquillize his 
irritable mood, or charm him into for- 
getfulness of those tormenting thoughts 
and comparisons Lady Octavia had 
been too successful in exciting. Yet 
was he so sensible of their unworthi- 
ness, that he hated himself for the in- 
voluntary and unsuspected treason, 
and his heart smote him more sharply 
when, a few minutes afterwards, Mil- 
licent spoke of Lady Octavia’s beau- 
ty with such unaffected admiration, as 
testified, had such proof been wanting, 
how incapable was the genuine humi- 
lity and nobleness of her nature of en- 
vious self-comparison with the youth- 
ful loveliness of another. ‘‘ I never saw 
such hair as Lady Octavia’s !—such 
beautiful hair!”’ she observed, proceed- 
ing with her drawing and her eulogium. 
«© But Ihave, Milly, and much more 
beautiful,’’ asserted Vernon, edging his 
chair nearer to hers ; and in a twink- 
ling, before her inquiring look had 
met the tender meaning in his eyes, 
he had dexterously removed her close 
mourning cap, and plucked out the 
comb that fastened up a profusion of 
the finest hair in the world, black and 
glossy as the raven’s wing, which, 
thus released from confinement, fell in 
redundant masses over her neck and 
shoulders, waving downward almost 
to the ground as she sat, and, half- 
shrouding her face and figure in its 
cloud-like beauty, invested with some- 
what of celestial character the touch- 
ing loveliness of a complexion pure 
and transparent, and almost colorless 
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as alabaster, and eyes of the dark vi- 
olet’s own hue, (‘‘ the dim brooding 
violets of the dell,’’?) now upraised to 
Vernon with an expression of inno- 
cent surprise and not offended feel- 
ing. 

‘«¢ What a sin it is to hide such hair 
as this, Milly !”’ continued her lover, 
lifting aside one of its heavy tresses 
from her now smiling and blushing 
face, on which he gazed with a sudden 
and almost surprised conviction, that 
his own Millicent was a thousand 
times lovelier than Lady Octavia ; and 
the evidently admiring fondness with 
which his looks were fixed upon her, 
did not lessen the suffusion of her 
cheek, though it quickly brought tears 
into her modest eyes, as they fell 
bashfully under their long black lashes. 
There is no such cosmetic as happi- 
ness ; no such beautifier as the con- 
sciousness of pleasing, when we wish 
to please ; and never was woman’s 
heart indifferent to the gratification of 
being even personally pleasing to the 
object of her affections, whatever some 
superior-minded disagreeables may 
pretend to the contrary. Of late, 
some half-defined idea had possessed 
itself (she scarce knew how) of Mil- 
licent’s humble heart, that though she 
was still dear to Horace, not only for 
her own sake, but for her father’s, 
and the remembrance of ‘auld lang 
syne,’’ she had no longer any personal 
attractions for him ; and she HAD FELT 
the contrast between herself and Lady 
Octavia, though, in her simple integ- 
rity, drawing from it no conclusion 
more painful or uneasy than that Ho- 
race must feel it also. But that sud- 
den action,—those few words,—and, 
more than all, that look of his, con- 
veyed blissful assurance that she was 
still beloved as in days gone by—still 
beheld with eyes as fondly partial. 
Vernon was quite right. His own 
Millicent was, at that moment, a thou- 
sand times more beautiful than the 
youthful and brilliant Lady Octavia. 
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ed to THE INDIAN WITH HIS DEAD CHI 
nno- 
feel- BY MRS. HEMANS. 
hair Then the hunter turn’d away from that scene, 
: Where the home of his fathers once had been, 
ver, And burning thoughts flash’d o’er his mind, 
sses Of the white man’s faith and love unkind.—BRYANT. 
hing 
iden In the silence of the midnight, Where the arrows of my father’s bow 
that I journey with the dead : Their falcon-flight have sped. 
sand In the darkness of the forest boughs, 
A lonely path I tread. I have left the spoilers’ dwellings 
and For evermore behind ; 
with But my heart is high and fearless, Unmingled with their household sounds, 
her, As by mighty wings upborne ; For me shall sweep the wind. 
her The mountain eagle hath not plumes 
So strong as love and scorn. Alone, amidst their hearth-fires, 
mrad I watch'd my child’s decay ; 
fell I have raised thee from the grave-sod, Uncheer'd I saw the spirit-light 
hes. By the white man’s path defiled From his young eyes fade away. 
ppi- On to th’ ancestral wilderness 
. I bear thy dust, my child! When his head sank on my bosom, 
—_- When the death-sleep o’er him fell, 
vish I have ask’d the ancient deserts Was there one to say—*“ A friend is near ?” 
an’s To give my dead a place, ‘There was none !—Pale race, farewell ! 
n of Where the stately footsteps of the free 
th Alone should leave a trace : To the forests, to the cedars, 
ae To the warrior and his bow, 
ome And the rocking pines made answer— Back, back ; I bore thee laughing thence, 
may Go, bring us back thine own ! —I bear thee slumbering now ! 
ate si And the streams from all the hunter's hills, 
i Rush'd with an echoing tone. I bear him unto burial 
a With the mighty hunters gone ;— 
. " pity 5 
Mil- Thou shalt rest by sounding waters, I shall hear thee in the forest-breeze,— 
she That yet untamed may roll ; Thou wilt speak of joy, my son! 
for The voices of those chainless ones 
“st With joy shall fill thy soul. In the silence of the midnight 
dose I journey with the dead ; 
ang In the silence of the midnight But my heart is strong, my step is fleet, 
ynal I journey with the dead, My father’s path I trea 
ELT 
ady 
eg- FLOWERS ON THE ALPS. 
ion 
To- Anp the flowers of the mountains,— at their homes in the mountains of St. 
ud- they must not be forgotten. It is Bernard. Weare speaking now, gen- 
nd, worth a botanist’s while to traverse erally, of what may be seen through- 
on- all these high passes ; nay, it is worth out the whole of this route, from 
was the while of a painter, or any one Moutier, by the Little St. Bernard, to 
till who delights to look upon graceful Aosta,—and thence again to Martigny. 
ial. flowers, or lovely hues, to pay a visit There is no flower so small, so beau- 
wn to these little wild nymphs of Flora, tiful, so splendid in color, but its 
ou- 
the * “ A striking display of Indian character occurréd some years since in a town in Maine. 
An Indian of the Kennebeck tribe, remarkable for his good conduct, received a grant of land 
from the state, and fixed himself in a new township, where a number of families were settled. 
Though not ill treated, yet the common prejudice against Indians prevented any sympathy with 
him. This was shown on the death of his only child, when none of the people came near him. 
Shortly after, he gave up his farm, dug up the body of his child, and carried it with him two 
hundred miles through the forest, to join the Canadian Indians.” —Tuvor’s Letters on the 
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Eastern States of America. 











with in these se- 
The tenaciousness 
of flowers is ngt known: their hardi- 
j sufficiently admired. 
ere is a handful of earth, 
there also is a patch of wild-flowers. 
If there be a crevice in the rock, suf- 
ficient to thrust in the edge of a knife, 
there will the winds carry a few 
grains of dust, and there straight up- 
springs a flower. In the lower parts 
of the Alps, they cover the earth with 
beauty. Thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, blue, and yellow, and pink, and 
violet, and white, of every shadow 
and every form, are to be seen, vying 
with each other, and eclipsing every- 
thing besides. Midway they meet 
you again, sometimes fragrant, and 
always lovely. And in the topmost 
places, where the larch, and the pine, 
and the rhododendron (the last living 
shrub) are no longer to be seen, where 
you are just about to tread upon the 
limit of perpetual snow, there still 
peep up and blossom the “ Forget me 
not,” the Alpine ranunculus, and the 
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white and blue gentian, the last of 
which displays, even in this frore air, 
a blue of such intense and splendid 
color, as can scarcely be surpassed by 
the heavens themselves. It is impos- 
sible not to be affected at thus meet- 
ing with these little unsheltered 
things, at the edge of eternal barren- 
ness. They are the last gifts of be- 
neficent, abundant Nature. Thus 
far she has struggled and striven, van- 
quishing rocks and opposing elements, 
and sowing here a forest of larches, 
and there a wood of pines, a clump 
of rhododendrons, a patch of withered 
herbage, and, lastly, a bright blue 
flower. Like some mild conqueror, 
who carries gifts and civilization into 
a savage country, but is compelled to 
stop somewhere at last, she seems de- 


termined that her parting present 
shall also be the most beautiful. This 
is the limit of her sway. Here, 


where she has cast down these lovely 
landmarks, her empire ceases. Be- 
yond these, ‘rule the ice and _ the 
storm. 








MY MOTHER. 


BY MARY ANN BROWNE. 


Mv mother ! now the gladsome spring 
Is smiling o’er the earth ; 

And butterflies on painted wing 
In sunny light go forth, 

Though all spring days most lovely be, 
All fair and full of mirth, 

One, one is dearest far to me, 
The day that gave thee birth ; 

It was a day with joyance fraught,— 

It is a day for deepened thought. 


My mother ! I remember well, 
When thou wast not as now ; 
Remember when time's shadow fell 
Less darkly on thy brow: 
I can remind me of the time, 
When in life’s summer glow, 
Thy years had hardly passed their prime 
nd scarce one flower lay low ; 
But clouds thy heaven have overcast, 
Since those bright days of pleasure past. 


Mother! thy step is not so firm 
As it was wont to be, 
For secret blight and open storm 
Have done their work on thee ; 
Thy haiy turns grey, and I can see 


Thy hand more tremulous, 
And thy dark eye hath, lost its glee, 
Save when it turns on us, 
Thy children—then it hath a joy 
And light, that nothing can destroy 


Yet weep not, mother! for the days 
Passed by we'll not regret ; 

The star of Hope, with all its rays, 
Is only dimmed, not set. 

Fixed o'er thy path it shall remain, 
And never more deceive, 

And it shall sparkle out again, 
To light thy quiet eve ; 

Flinging a radiance o’er past years, 

And brightening all thy fallen tears, 


Mother! perhaps the poet's wreath 
May ne’er be twined for me ; 
Perhaps I was not made to breathe 
In lofiy poesy :— 
Yet still I know thy tender love 
Will think it melody ; 
Thy partial ear will still approve, 
However weak it be ; 
And thou wilt love the words that start 
Thus from the fulness of the heart 
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VERNAL 


INVOCATION. 


BY DELTA. 


Come hither, come hither, and view the face 
Of nature, enroll’d in her vernal grace :-— 
By the hedge-row wayside flowers are 
springing ; 
On the budded elms the birds are singing ; 
And up—up—up to the gates of Heaven, 
Mounts the lark on the wings of her rap- 
ture driven : 
The voice of the streamlet is fresh and loud ; 
On the sky there is not a speck of cloud ;— 
Come hither, come hither, and join with me, 
In the season’s delightful jubilee ! 


Haste out of doors—from the pastoral mount 
The isles of ocean thine eye may count— 
From coast to coast, and from town to town, 
You can see the white sails gleaming down, 
Like monstrous water birds, which fling 
The golden light from each snowy wing ; 
And the chimney’d steam-boat tossing high 
Its volumed smoke to the waste of sky ; 
While you note, in foam, onthe yellow beach 
The tiny billows each chasing each, 
Meeting, and mixing, and melting away, 
Like happy things in the light of day, 

As rack dissolves in the sott blue sky, 

Or Time in the sea of Eternity ! 


Why tarry at home ? the swarms of air 

Are about—and o’erhead—and everywhere; 

The little moth opens its silken wings, 

And from right to left like a blossom flings, 

And from side to side, like a thistle-seed, 

Uplifted by winds from September mead ; 

The midge and the fly, from their long, dull 
sleep, 

Venture again on the light to peep, 

Over land and lake abroad they flee, 

Filling air with their murmurous eestacy ; 

The hare leaps up from his brushwood bed, 

And limps, and turns his timid head ; 

The partridge whirrs from the glade ; the 
mole 

Pops out from the earth of its wintry hole ; 

And the perking squirrel’s small nose you see 

From the fungous nook of its own beech-tree. 


Come hasten, come hither, and you shall 
see 

The beams of that same sun on tower and 
tree, 

That shone over Adam in Eden’s bowers, 

And drank up the dew of his garden flowers ; 

Come hither and look on the same blue sky 

Whose arching cloudlessness blest the eye 

Of sapient Solomon, when he sung, : 

With fluttering heart, and raptured tongue, 

“ The rain is over and gone—and lo! 

The winter is past, and the young flowers 
blow ; 

The turtle coos ; the green figs swell 

And the tender grapes have a pleasant smell ; 


The birds are singing to greet the day ; 
Arise, my fair one, and come away !” 


Come hasten ye out—the reviving year 
As in a glass makes the past appear ; 
And, afar from care, and free from strife, 
We bask in the sunshine of morning life— 
The days when Hope, from her seraph wing, 
Rich rainbow hues over earth did fling ; 
And lo! the blithe throng of the green play- 
ground— 
The cricketers cheer and the balls rebound— 
The marble is shot at the ring—the air 
Re-echoes the noises of hounds and hare ; 
The perish’d and past—the things of yore— 
Come back in the loveliest looks they wore, 
And faces, long hid in Oblivion’s night, 
Start from the darkness, and smile in light! 


Come hasten ye hither—our garden bowers 

Are green with the promise of budding 
flowers— 

The crocus, and spring's first messenger, 

The fairy snowdrop, are blooming here ; 

The taper-leaf'd tulip is sprouting up ; 

The hyacinth speaks of its purple cup ; 

The jonquil boasteth, “ Ere few weeks run, 

My golden circlet I'll show the sun ;” 

The gilly-flower raises its stem on high, 

And peeps on heaven with its pinky eye ; 

Primroses, an iris-hued multitude, 

Woo the bland airs, and in turn are wooed ; 

While the wall-flower threatens, with burst- 
ing bud, 

To darken its blossoms with winter's blood. 


Come here, come hither, and mark howswell 

The fruit-buds of the jargonelle ; 

On its yet but leaflet greening boughs 

The apricot open its blossom throws ; 

The delicate peach-tree’s branches run 

O’er the warm wall, glad to feel the sun; 

And the cherry proclaims a cloudless wea- 
ther, 

When its fruit and the blackbirds will toy 
together ; 

See, the gooseberry bushes their riches show; 

And the currant-bunch hangs its leaves be- 
low ; 

And the damp-loving rasp saith, “ I'll win 
your praise 

With my grateful coolness on harvest days.” 

Come along, come along, and guess with me 

How fair and how fruitful the year shall be ! 


Look into the pasture grounds o'er the pale, 
And behold the foal with its switching tail, 
About and abroad in its mirth it flies, 
With its long black forelocks about its eyes, 
Or bends its neck down, with a stretch, 
The daisy’s earliest flower to reach. 

See, as on by the hawthorn fence we pass, 
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How the sheep are nibbling the tender grass, 
Or holding their heads to the sunny ray, 
As if their hearts, like its smile, were gay ; 
While the chattering sparrows, in and out, 
Fly, the shrubs, and trees, and roofs about ; 
And sooty rooks, loudly cawing, roam 
With sticks and straws to their woodland 
home. 


Out upon in-door cares! Rejoice 

In the thrill of Nature’s bewitching voice ! 
The finger of God hath touch'd the sky, 
And the clouds, like a vanquish’d army, fly, 
Leaving a rich, wide, azure bow, 
O’erspanning the works of his hand below : 
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The finger of God hath touch’d the earth, 

And it starts from slumber in smiling mirth ; 

Behold it awake in the bird and bee, 

In the springing flower, and the sprouting 
tree, 

And the leaping trout, and thelapsing stream, 

And the south-wind soft, and the warm sun- 
beam :— 

From the sward beneath, and the boughs 
above, 

Come the scent of flowers, and the sounds of 
love ; 

Then haste thee hither, and join thy voice 

With a world’s, which shouts, “ Rejoice, re- 
joice !” 








THE LATEST FEMALE FASHIONS. 


ENGLISH BALL DRESS. 

Rose color Parisian gauze dress 
over a slip of the same color; the bo- 
dy is longitudinally full at the upper 
part and plain beneath ; it is very low 
on the shoulders and straight across 
the bust ; a perpendicular rose color 
satin rouleau, entwined with narrow 
black velvet, ornaments the front, and 
a similar cordon rises from the centre 
of the waist, and spreads over the 
shoulders at the edge of a beautiful 
trimming of plumes de paon, formed 
of feathers and spiral gauze riband. 
The sleeves are short and full and fin- 
ished with a satin rouleau, entwined 
with black velvet and a triple bow 
of black and rose color gauze riband. 
The skirt is set on full, and has two 
flounces of the same light material as 
the dress, nearly a quarter of a yard 
in depth, ornamented en plumes de 
paon, headed by a double rose color 
satin rouleau, entwined by nar- 
row black velvet. The  flounces 
commence about half way up the skirt 
and nearly in front with a rosette bow 
of black and rose color gauze riband, 
and strings of the same attach it to 
the ceinture ; the flounces have a ve- 
ry graceful effect as they turn off cir- 
cularly to the left side of the dress ; 
satin rouleau at the termination of the 
skirt. 

Hair dressed in ringlets in front, 
and drawn up behind to the top of the 
head, where it is arranged in large 
bows, and interspersed with bows of 
silvered rose color riband. 


Pearl ear-rings and necklace, with 
a diamond clasp in front; bracelets 
en suite, and small gold ones beneath, 
both worn outside the gloves, which 
are of white kid. 

Rose color satin shoes and sandals. 





Explanation of the Print of the 
Fashions. 


ENGLISH DINNER DRESS. 
Dress of lilac gros de Naples, the 
corsage en draperie regulated in the 
centre by a perpendicular corded band, 
and ornamented with a trimming of 
Spanish points corded, meeting at the 
commencement in front, and widening 
as it extends to the shoulders, where the 
trimming is considerably deeper than 
at the waist. The back is made to 
correspond. Short white satin sleeves 
and long full ones over them of white 
crépe lisse, confined by broad gold 
bracelets, with gothic clasps at the 
wrist. The skirt is simply decorated 
by a deep biais of the same material 
as the dress, headed by a row of cord- 
ed Spanish points falling over it. 
Ceinture of pink satin, corded at the 
edge, and a rosette bow behind. 

Spanish hat, of white gros de Na- 
ples, placed rather on the right side, 
ornamented with lilac ostrich feathers, 
one placed beneath the brim on the 
left side and brought over to the 
crown; others very tastefully dispos- 
ed and falling in different directions ; 
long loose strings of tulle, trimmed 
with narrow blond. Ear-rings and 
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Varieties. 


necklace of emeralds, set in gold; 
white kid gloves ; white satin shoes. 


PARISIAN BALL DRESS. 

A topaz colored satin slip finished 
round the bottom of the skirt with a 
very broad rouleau of the same mate- 
rial, and stiffened so as to stand out 
considerably. The gown is of white 
blond lace, the ground covered with a 
running pattern in leaves, disposed in 
lozenges. Corsage tight to the 
shape, cut very low and square; a 
piece of the same material is let in 
and disposed in drapery folds across 
the bosom; they are less full than 
usual, and are confined on each shoul- 
der by a gold clasp with a diamond in 
the middle ; a gold brooch, ornament- 
ed in a similar manner, and having 
five diamonds pendant, fastens them 
in the centre of the bosom, which is 
marked by a rouleau of white satin. 
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Short sleeve of blond over satin, puff- 
ed as much as usual on the shoulder, 
confined to the arm by a white satin 
rouleau, finished by a row of narrow 
blond, and surmounted by a fall of 
broad blond lace. Cordeliere of white 
silk richly wrought. The trimming 
of the skirt consists of a single flounce 
of broad blond lace, laid on rather 
full, and in such a manner that the 
edge forms a heading. The hair is 
arranged in full clusters of curls on 
the temples, and dressed very high 
behind in full bows ; a gold star, with 
a diamond in the middle, ornaments 
the braid that crosses the forehead ; a 
gold comb set with diamonds is placed 
in the centre of the bows in front; 
three long blue ostrich feathers are 
placed behind the bows so as to droop 
a little over, and two others at the left 
side. Diamond ear-rings ; white gros 
de Naples sandals ; white kid gloves. 











VARIETIES. 


*«« Come, let us stray 


Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk.” 





THE ATLAS. 
Tue order of things is reversed. In- 
stead of Atlas supporting the world, it 
is as much as the world can do to 
support the Atlas. We allude to the 
Newspaper of that name—which re- 
cently made its appearance under 
the portentous form of forty square 
feet of printed paper !—We understand 
it is in future to be sold (as they sell 
butter at Cambridge, and ale in Dor- 
setshire, or somewhere else) by the 
yard ; at the rate of a half-penny per 
foot, or three feet for a penny ; to be 
cut out on the principle of “ first come, 
first served.’? For our parts, not lik- 
ing to do things by halves or quarters, 
we have purchased the whole, and had 
it conveyed home to us in safety ; and 
we have serious thoughts of some day 
or other spreading it out on Salisbury 
Plain, and reading it through, with a 
view to giving a report of its contents : 
for why a work like this, “ including 
at least 3 volumes 8vo.”’ should escape 
the process of reviewing, merely be- 


cause it assumes one form instead of 
another, is more than we can under- 
stand. But as we are unlucky enough 
to have consciences belonging to us, 
and therefore cannot, like some Re- 
viewers, describe a work till we have 
fairly read it, our notice of the merits 
and defects of this Atlantean produc- 
tion cannot be expected to appear till 
about the middle of June; and even 
then we must prevail on our publisher 
to allow us a supplementary sheet or 
two, for this especial purpose.—We 
have ascertained that twenty thousand 
copies were struck off in the space of 
a few hours : consequently, each sheet 
offering a printed surface of 40 square 
feet, 800,000 square feet of printed 
surface were produced in that time, 
capable of covering an area of about 
twenty acres. This number of copies 
consisted of 320,000 leaves, measur- 
ing sixteen inches in length, or of 
640,000 pages, or of 1,920,000 co- 
lumns, or of 241,920,000 lines, or of 
2,4192,200,000 words. Assuming, 
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therefore, that an ordinary octavo vo- 
lume of 500 pages, each of 34 lines, 
and of ten words in each line, contains 
170,000 words, the presses of the At- 
las may be said to have printed in the 
course of the time in question sufficient 
matter for 14,230 octavo volumes. 
Now, the whole of this was produced, 
as we before stated, in a few hours, by 
means of one only, and that a very sim- 
ple apparatus, consisting of two larger 
and two lesser cylinders put in motion 
by a steam-engine of Maudsley, of 
four horse power, managed by three 
boys, whose interference on the occa- 
sion was strictly limited to the pre- 
senting the end of the enormous blank 
sheet to the first cylinder, and to the 
receiving itin a few seconds, printed 
on both sides, as it was discharged by 
the last cylinder. 
TALMA. 

Perhaps we no where find “the 
ruling passion strong in death,’’ so 
strikingly displayed as in France. 
There is an anecdote told in relation 
to Talma, which (whether true or 
not) is very characteristic of the man- 
ner in which the French, more than 
any other pegple in the world, ‘‘ make 
up their mind” to die, and make their 
arrangements accordingly! When 
Talma was about to set out for a pro- 
vincial town, where he had engaged 
to perform for a certain number of 
nights, he received an anonymous let- 
ter from a person who begged him to 
hasten his arrival as much as possible, 
for that he (the writer of the letter) 
had made up his mind to die immedi- 
ately after his finances were exhaust- 
ed, but was exceedingly anxious to 
see Talma once more—which, howe- 
ver, he would not be able to do with 
anything like comfort and satisfaction, 
unless Talma arrived at the town 
of ——-, within two days—his finan- 
cial arrangements standing as fol- 
lows,:—in hand five francs : 

+ 
Board and lodging for two days 2 10 
Admission to the premiéres loges 2 0 
Poison ...siscccaccokapesses.- 010 


5 0 





Varieties. 


INSIDE OF THE EARTH. 
A Leipzig professor has published 
a work, in which he proves that the 
earth is hollow, the entrance to it in 
Poland, and that within there is fire, 
water, air, amphibious animals, fish, 
insects, birds, quadrupeds, and men ; 
and he even describes the details of 
the subterranean life they lead. 





NEW BREAD. 

The ‘march of intellect” has 
reached its ultima Thule.—< The force 
of reason can no further go.” M. 
D’Arcet, of the French Institute, has, 
we are told, succeeded in preparing 
from potatoes (the natural food of 
pigs) and ground bones (the natural 
food of none but raw-head and bloody- 
bones giants, and ‘* such large deer’’ ), 
an excellent sort of bread, in every 
way resembling, as to taste, appear- 
ance, &c. the ‘* best wheaten bread”’ 
of our bakers’ shops! What shall we 
say to this? It is the imaginations of 
the nursery ‘‘ reduced to practice.” 

* Fee! faw! fum! 

I smell the blood of an Englishman ! 


Let him be live, or let him be dead, 
Pll grind his bones to make my bread!” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

The distinguished author of Bram- 
bletye House, Zillah, &c., has a new 
novel in considerable forwardness, of 
a humorous kind, called The New 
Forest. 

A Sefies of Tales, in two volumes, 
under the title of Sketches of Irish 
Character, from the pen of Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, the Editor of The Juvenile For- 
get me Not, is announced for publica- 
tion in April. 

Mr. T. Hood requests to state that 
he has no further connexion with the 
Annual called the Gem. The Anni- 
versary, we hear, is dropped as an 
Annual, but is to appear in the form 
of monthly Numbers, with beautiful 
engravings, and to commence in July. 

The Davenels, or a Campaign of 
Fashion in Dublin, a novel, by a per- 
son of high consideration in Ireland, 
is nearly ready for publication. 

A Novel, entitled D’Erbine, or the 
Cynic, will shortly appear. 





